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BOWER BEARINGS ARE 





A SIGNIFICANT STEP FORWARD IN BEARING DESIGN 


Friction and bearings have never been friends. But, Bower engineers are 
winning the battle against friction and wear by beating them at their own game. 


Bower Spher-O-Honed bearings are made initially to the form that 
tapered roller bearings ultimately take in the course of wear. Contacting roll-ends 
and flange surfaces are spherical before the bearing is installed . . . reducing the 
effect of wear at this critical point to an absolute minimum. The result, 
Spher-O-Honed bearings always remain in perfect adjustment—require no 
running-in or “final” adjustment. Only Bower bearings are Spher-O-Honed. 
They alone offer you such significant savings in installation, performance and 


maintenance. That's why, from every standpoint, they’re your best bearing buy. 
BOWER ROLLER BEARING COMPANY «+ Detroit 14, Michigan 
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SPEAKING OF GIRLS . . . We'd like to recommend this one. She's calm. She's courteous. 
She’s competent. Her job is to get your call through, quickly and accurately, wherever you 


| want it to go. She’s one of 250,000 girls who help to give you good service, day and 
} night, seven days a week. She's your telephone operator . . . Bell Telephone System. 
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for improved accounting and billing 


PAN AMERICAN 
adopts FILM-A-RECORD 


Soon to serve Pan American in the air will be the 
new Boeing Stratocruiser—the fastest, largest 
commercial landplane in the world. And now serving 
Pan American on the ground is Film-a-record— 

the most completely automatic microfilming 
machine ever designed. 

By using Film-a-record, Pan American obtains 
complete, accurate records of interline tickets. 
Descriptive billing is unnecessary. Charges, 
routings, or endorsements can be checked instantly. 
Tickets can be easily duplicated if necessary. 
Information is available for traffic 
and sales analyses. 

In hundreds of businesses Film-a-record provides 
more efficient billing and accounting, simplifies 
record retention programs, and turns filing space into 
operating space. Perhaps it will help your own 
business. Write to Photo Records Division, 


Room 212, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 


GREATER BUSINESS EFFICIENCY 
—USE PHOTOGRAPHY 
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THE COVER 


U. S. Rubber Co.’s new board cha 
man, 59-year-old Herbert E. Smith, haf} 
spent 35 years with the company. Noy f 
he takes top command at a time whefy 
the company is rapidly expanding int} 
new fields (page 83). & 
e By a Knockout—Smith started as } 
salesman of rubber mechanical good} 
along the San Francisco waterfront. \7 
boxer in his undergraduate days at th: 
University of California, he once use: 
his athletic skill to make a sale. Ship,|4 
tied up to the docks often staged boy.) 
ing bouts. Smith figured that if he ond 
compete in one of these contests, he] 
might get the ship’s mechanical good , 
business. He got a bout, won it, and g of d 
a contract—not only for that ship’s busi 
ness but also for all the business of th 
steamship line that owned the vesse 

In 1918, five years after joining th 
company, Smith was shifted to Ne 
York as an assistant sales manager. |! 
became general manager of expert vp: 
ations in 1924, and the next yer 
charge of U. S. Rubber’s non-tire civ 
sions. 

e Climb—After du Pont interests hac 

acquired control of U. S. Rubber, Smith 7 
became vice-president in charge of sale 7 
and distribution. Thirteen years late: |] 
when Francis Davis gave up the presi 7 
dency, Smith succeeded to the job. 

Smith has adapted himself to the 7 
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rigors of New York, where U.S. Rub 


ber has its headquarters. He keep 
up a winter tan p weg regular visits ¥ 
to the sun lamps of the New York Ath: 7 
letic Club, a Le blocks north of the 7 
company’s modern office building in 7 
Rockefeller Center. He generally h: “f ag 
table reserved for lunch at nearby “2 

e Outside Interests—Smith _ lives i 
town, takes part in many community 7 
projects. He is associated with th 
Greater New York Fund, the Red Cross, | 
and the Boy Scouts. He is also a director 
and member of the executive commit] 
tee of the National Assn. of Manufac 4 
turers, and a director of Consolidated 7 
Edison Co. a 


—Complete story on U. S. Rubber starts oF re 
page 83. Cover painting by Sheldon Brya 
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NTs USINESS OUTLOOK 


SINESS WEEK The Business Week Index pushed up through 200 this week (page 13). 
That's higher than it has been at any time since the V-J Day cutbacks. 
And yet doubt and hesitation are spreading through business. Even 
the olive branch that Secretary of Commerce Sawyer extended to the National 
Assn. of Manufacturers didn’t waft the gloom away. 
This is another period when the basic strength of the boom is being 
tested. It is another point at which a downtrend could set in. 
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a 
More reports of layoffs are coming in. 





New England textile mills are dropping workers. A few weeks ago they 
thought their shakedown was over. 


Remington Rand will close its Syracuse (N.Y.) typewriter plant in Feb- 
ruary. Employment there is around 1,000. 


= a sere 
eS ak 


So far, layoffs aren’t a drop in the bucket compared to total employment. 


g inte And expanding industries—for instance, aircraft—more than make up the 
difference. 





ms ay itv 


as 3 
goods fi But there’s the old problem of matching displaced workers with avail- 
nt. AB able jobs. It’s no help to a Rhode Island mill hand to know that West Coast 


at the : aircraft plants want workers. 

’ USCC Be & 
Ships q 
1 box. i 
coulda The Christmas pickup seems to have started at last (page 19). But it is 
s he ie late. And it isn’t as big as merchants had expected. Even if the rest of the 
ie 4 season is good, many retailers will come out short of what they had hoped. 
bus eo Stores had expected soft goods sales to be only so-so. What surprised 
f the a and hurt them was the sudden weakness in heavy appliances. 

esse 3 
g the iim Many stores report that brisk sales of women’s wear have propped up 
New] : the wavering totals in recent weeks. 


Something is seriously wrong with retail trade. 











% 
4 Lagging sales catch retailers with their shelves loaded. Department 
ivi store stocks at the end of October were 15% over 1947. 
. And the stores had no chance to work inventories down during Novem- 
ber. Sales ran well below last year throughout the month. 
sales jam This means there will be some markdowns after Christmas. 





a Small dealers are already whacking as much as 20% off the price of 
. refrigerators. They aren’t making any profit on that basis. But they need 


‘the fl the money to pay their bills. 
Rub- @ & 


ceps | Consumer incomes are still rising. If people aren’t spending their money 
Ath- @ on goods, what are they doing with it? 

the Saving a good part of it—that seems to be the answer. 
, a Personal savings have been rising steadily for more than a year. In the 
71.” second quarter of 1947 they were running at an annual rate of only 

ing $4.1-billion. By the third quarter of this year they were up to an annual rate 
nity § of $15.2-billion. And very likely they were even higher than that in October 
and November. 
ctor Why are people saving more? It could be a small-scale buyers’ strike. 
nit § Or it might be the “chronic tendency to over-save” you heard so much about 
fac during the depression. 

It’s true heavy savings can be a drag on a boom. Unless they are 

invested in a business, they cut into buying power. 
But in this case you can look at it another way. 
The rate of savings is now so high that it isn’t likely to increase much 
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more. A further increase in consumer incomes would go mostly into con- 
sumer spending. 

That makes the outlook for retail sales next year somewhat brighter. 

& 

Government spending in 1949 promises to brace up any weak spots in 
the business boom. 

But don’t forget that there are two sides to the federal budget. Federal 
tax policy could be a governing factor in business activity next year. 

An excess profits tax could easily put a damper on business expendi- 
tures for new plant and equipment. 

Most companies have been drawing heavily on retained earnings to 
pay for such programs. With the stock market flat on its back there is no 
other way to get equity capital. 

Higher taxes would cut off this source of funds. And with less earnings 
being plowed back, business borrowing power would shrink, too. 

s 
Business opposition to an excess profits tax isn't going to be unanimous. 


Corporate executives have been doing a lot of scratchpad arithmetic. 
Some have found that an excess profits tax wouldn't hit them so hard as a 
jump in the regular corporate income tax. This is likely to be true in the 
lines that have seen falling sales and lower profits lately. Also, some feel it 
would be easier to repeal an excess profits tax later on. 

Philip Cortney, president of Coty, Inc., declared last week that if taxes 
have to go up, “‘It is more in line to reinstitute an excess profits tax, much as 
the speaker objects to its principle.” 

e 

Auto makers are winding up the year with a bang. Output of cars and 
trucks in the U. S. and Canada last week was 125,156 units. That’s a new 
high since the end of the war. 


Last week also marked the point where 1948 production passed 1947. 
Output so far this year is 5,106,648, according to Ward’s Automotive Reports. 
In the full year 1947, it was 5,052,523. 

Next year, the industry is shooting for 5.7-million. The big worry, as 
always these days, is steel. 




















Agricultural policy for 1949 will mean different things to different 
farmers. For some, it’s ‘’Curtail.”” For others, ‘Raise more.” 

A few days ago, Secretary of Agriculture Charles F. Brannan announced 
marketing quotas for both burley tobacco and peanuts. 

In the case of burley, planting of 469,000 acres was decreed. For 
peanuts, the allotment is 2,611,367 acres. 

But on the same day, the Dept. of Agriculture asked more production 
of chickens, turkeys, sheep and lambs, sweet potatoes, hay. 

s 

Wheat farmers are cheerfully ignoring the government’s lower goals 
for 1949. 

The Dept. of Agriculture estimates that about 80-million acres will be 
planted. That’s more than 10% above the goal of 71.5-million acres. 

This year’s crop, 1.3-billion bu., was raised on 77.7-million acres. 

What’s more, the new plantings are off to a good start. There were 
rains in November. Ground moisture is generally satisfactory. In the cold 
areas, the wheat already is snuggled down under a snow cover. 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Deo. 11, 1948, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New Vork, W. ¥. 
















































}FIGURES OF THE WEEK 









































*Preliminary, week ending December 4th. 


+Revised. +t+Estimate (BW—Jul.12'47,p16). 
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;—1923-25=100 
240% 
220 
200 
180 
160 ' is 
‘ 
t | “\ 
I4OLLL Titi tiie titi tt tit Litt a play dagalegslgalirlanalancanagctau tay GO 
MA a 
1945 1946 1947 1948 1948 ae 
§ Latest Preceding Month Year 1941 
Week Week Ago Ago Average 
Business Week Index (above) . . . . . *200.2 71999 1979 195.0 162.2 
PRODUCTION 
Steel ingot operations (% of capacity)............eeeeeeeees niedibeneehues 100.0 100.1 99.4 7.7 97.3 
Sees OC automobiles amd Greets... 6... 6s ccc cece ccccccccccccccces 125,156 +89,482 118,229 110,759 98,236 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec, 4-week daily av. in thousands).... $28,264 $30,614 $24,136 $22,929 $19,433 
Electric power output (million kilowatt-hours)..................02.00e-e05 5,646 +5,349 5.564 5,218 3,130 
Crude oil (daily average, 1,000 bbls.)............. Soesncocediauns cccccccce 5,615 5,617 5,627 5,265 3,842 
Bituminous coal (daily average, 1,000 tons)...... Pevecaccccose Cocccccvccces 1,999 —_ #2,008 2,050 2,410 1,685 
TRADE 
Miscellaneous and L.C.L. carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)............ oe 82 83 90 89 86 
All other carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)..............seee00. éxtbins 59 60 66 61 52 
ee tie CRNEIND. (UTNE) 638 5S 530 a oe ir adn oo is Che deen eewee de $28,325 $28,305 $28,254 $28,817 $9,613 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year)..........+. -5% 6% +2% +10% +17% 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number).................eeeeeeececs 126 101 104 60 228 
PRICES (Average for the week) 
Cost of Living (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1935-39 = 100), Oct...173.6 ..... 9.2... 174.5 163.8 105.2 
Spot commodity index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931=100)................0.44. 399.6 401.7 401.3 454.8 198.1 
Industrial raw materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939=100)... 279.8 280.3 277.9 292.1 138.5 
Domestic farm products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939=100)... 319.9 320.0 320.4 410.3 146.6 
wan meees Gommmeaite (Stel, Gam)... ek ccc cece cc cccgaccccsaces $95.50 $95.50 $95.05 $76.09 $56.73 
Semp etecl composite (Iron Age, tom)... ........cccccccccvcccecccccccecs $43.00 $43.00 $43.00 $40.25 $19.48 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)..........sseecsccccccccceees 23.500¢ 23.500¢ 23.500¢ 21.500¢ 12.022¢ 
EIEN ss cs oes SANS Gone hawegeceadercewesdeseseen $2.33 $2.32 $2.24 $3.04 $0.99 
Sugar (raw, delivered New York, Ib.)............eeeeeeeees ; ucenaceumls 5.72¢ 5.68¢ 5.68¢ 6.32¢ 3.38¢ 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)............0eeeeceseees eee 32.20¢ 31.83¢ 31.23¢ 35.85¢ 13.94¢ 
Me (OO TOME, PA). on. a ccc cscenecncegnecccccscccesacesoscces $1.752 $1.733 $1.667 $1.840 $1.281 
Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)...........0ceeceeeececseecs 18.40¢ 18.60¢  20.72¢ 20.25¢ 22.16¢ 
FINANCE m 
90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.)..........2ssssseeeeeeeees 120.5 118.1 122.6 117.2 78.0 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s)...............- 3.54% 3.54% 3.53% 3.50% 4.33% 
High grade corporate bond yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s)...........-++++++. 2.81% 2.81% 2.86% 2.85% 2.77% 
Call loans renewal rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average)..............-- 14-13% 14-13% 14-13% 14-14% 1.00% 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)........... 14-18% 14-18% 14-13% 14% 4-5 % 
BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks............+++eeeeee0 47,341 47,301 46,607 48,247 27,777 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks.............++++++005 62,330 62,462 62,229 65,027 ++32,309 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks.............++ ee 15,527 15,545 15,415 14,358 +46,963 
Securities loans, reporting member banks. ................0.0eecceeeeees ° 2,357 1,783 1,357 1,864 ++1,038 
U. S. gov’t and gov’t guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks... .. 33,075 33,073 33,268 37,560 ++15,999 
Other securities held, reporting member banks................20-0eeeee00 4,163 4,177 4,234 4,238  ++4,303 
Gameeponeawes, all menses tombs... .. 206 ices svccasccccccccecescesecccs 800 910 880 854 5,290 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding... ..........sccescccccccccecscces 23,783 23,941 23,729 22,830 2,265 


8Date for “Latest Week’’ on each series om request. 
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Construction photographs illustrating 
erection of 4000 tons of Structural Steel 
fabricated for the tractor plant of John 
Deere Company, Dubuque, lowa. 


When your plans and 
specifications on a new 
building include the use 
of fabricated structural 
steel, send them to us. 
Estimators, here, can in- 
terpret them understand- 
ingly and submit quota- 
tions speedily. 

Then, when your job is 
let and put in work, the 
multiplied facilities of the 
3 Allied plants get busy. 
The fabrication is com- 


pleted with speed, accu- 
racy, and on schedule. 

Finally, on focation, 
your structural steel rises 
without delay, because the 
erection is done by skillful 
and experienced crews. 

The Allied service en- 
gineers who have worked 
on building projects ... 
from small to large ones 
. .. are always glad to 
share their experience 
with you. 


3 PLANTS WORKING AS ONE HUGE OPERATION TO GET 
YOUR STRUCTURAL STEEL FABRICATED AND ERECTED 
PLANTS © CLINTON BRIDGE WORKS, 101 S. Second St., Clinton, lowa 


© GAGE STRUCTURAL STEEL CO., 3123-41 S$. Hoyne Ave., Chicago 8, Ill. 
@ MIDLAND STRUCTURAL STEEL CO., 1300-20 S. 54th Ave., Cicero 50, Il. 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 





GUNS AHEAD OF BUTTER? That's 
the grim choice Washington is putting 
to the nation again. 

Last week (BW-Dec.4'48,p15), we told you 
that Congress is going to vote the military more 
money than Truman’‘s $15-billion ceiling. 

Official Washington—Forrestal, Nourse, the 
New Dealers—agrees that when you break through 
that ceiling you have got to face up to this: 

A program of harsh controls over business, 
over materials, over labor—if only to assure an 
orderly handling of production, the basic, hard- 
goods production. 

Otherwise, as they see it, the nation would be 
laid open to economic dislocation; even the military 
program would be slowed, get out of kilter, cost 


more. 
9 


Nourse tells Truman: Even another $2-billion 
or $3-billion more than the $15-billion you have 
budgeted for the imilitary next year will require 
regimentation of the economy. 

He reasons that every extra dollar for guns 
puts another strain on steel and skilled labor— 
already strained to support today’s economy. Even 
though the strain has disappeared in some soft 
spots, the soft spots are in soft goods, and don’t 
help. 

Even though the strain has disappeared in 
some lines—textiles, say—Nourse maintains that 
the slack there won’t much help the lines that re- 
main tight or grow tighter. Labar just doesn’t 
migrate that fast, or that much, for one thing. 

And Truman has decreed that Nourse’s inter- 
pretation of the effects of any particular expendi- 
ture is the one to go by. 

* 


YOU'RE GETTING THE INGREDIENTS of this 
prospect for guns ahead of butter in bits and pieces. 

The debate is over particular aspects of the 
problem—how to increase taxes, how much control 
and what kind, ways of divvying up the budget. 

Reason: Although the Administration agrees 
on what the consequences of increased military 
spending will be, it is split into three camps over 
the issue of whether or not to prepare. 


Camp I: Forrestal and Marshall say that the 
commitments we have made around the world re- 
quire what amounts to a state of limited emergency. 
At best they see only a long period of armed truce. 


And if that’s the case, they insist, we have got 
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to put away business-as-usual and give the govern- 
ment power to put this nation and the West into a 
defensible position. 

They still talk no-war, but they‘re saying that 
the only hope for preventing war is to be prepared. 

Camp 2: The New Dealers aren‘t convinced 
that the Pentagon can’t get enough defense out of 
Truman’‘s $15-billion allotment. They think the 
brass should sweat off some of the fat, really settle, 
for instance, whether land or sea-based planes are 
to deliver the atom bomb. 

In addition, the social planners are against 
any proposal that threatens to disrupt or delay their 
broad social program—particularly the power 
plants, the transmission lines, the houses, reclama- 
tion, the things that compete with guns for scarce 
materials and labor. 

Camp 3: Finally, there’s the Snyder crowd 
that says, in effect: Don’t rock the boat. They 
don’t have any enthusiasm for social-welfare 
schemes. And they also want to keep the lid on 
Pentagon spending to hold taxes down, avoid real 


controls. 
7 


And the conservatives argue, also, that once 
controls are imposed again, they will be doubly 
difficult to abandon when rearmament gets caught 
up; the “‘habit of controls’’ creates vested rights, 
in Washington, of course—but in priority indus-. 
tries too. 

a 


TRUMAN IS LEANING, right now, toward 
those in his Administration who are plugging for 
social progress. He’s still convinced that his mili- 
tary ceiling can hold. 

Truman fixed the $15-billion ceiling last fall 
—before election-—without much reference to the 
implications of guns or butter. It was more or less 
the mathematical figure that Snyder and Budget 
Director Webb arrived at to keep the budget in 
balance. 

Now Truman finds it politically expedient to 
keep that lid on. The political fact is that the 
people who look to government for economic help 
are the people who elected Truman. 


Forrestal intends to make one last attempt to 
swing Truman back onto the course the Pentagon 
contends was set last spring by the draft act and 
the 70-group Air Force. 

Minimum price tag for this program in fiscal 
‘50 is $17.5-billion. 


Forrestal wants to avoid a public brawl before 


15 
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congressional committees. But it probably doesn’t 
matter much how he makes out with Truman. Con- 
gress—particularly military specialists like Rep. 
Carl Vinson and Sen. Millard Tydings—is in no 
mood to second-guess the admirals and generals. 


FIRST TEST of the strength of the just-turned 
Democrat midwestern ‘wheat-corn-hog farmer 
comes next week at the American Farm Bureau 
Federation convention, in Atlantic City. 

Most wheat-corn-hog farmers line up with 
Secretary Brannan behind the flexible price sup- 
ports of the Aiken-Hope law passed last spring by 
the G.O.P. 

Long-time-Democratic cotton-peanut-tobacco 
farmers from the South want to hang onto the high, 
fixed guarantees, plus return to mandatory acre- 
age controls. 

You can look for the southerners at the meet- 
ing to make ammunition out of the fact that wheat 
growers this fall overplanted Brannan’s recom- 
mended acreage by 10%. 

Best sample of how sharp the feud may be- 
come will be in the voting on reelection of federa- 
tion president Allan Kline. An lowa corn-hog man, 
Kline wrested control last year from southern plan- 


tation owner Ed O'Neal. 
7 


FIRST ESTIMATES OF IMPORTS next year 
add up to a whopping $8-billion. That’s 12% over 
this year’s record total of around $7. 1-billion. 

The uptrend in imports will be sparked by con- 
tinued recovery throughout the world. Lower U. S. 
tariffs are counted on to stimulate the increase. 

The increase in volume of incoming goods 
may be even greater than the dollar increase. |m- 
port prices are leveling off, may even turn down 


somewhat next year. 
® 


U. S. exports in 1949 are being figured at not 
less than this year’s $12.5-billion, probably a little 
higher. 

Reasons: Shipments under ECA will hit their 
peak next year, and there’s the military lend-lease 
program coming along. 

o 

FOURTH-ROUND WAGE BARGAINERS will 
have in front of them a chronological tabulation, 
from the Bureau of Labor Statistics, of what has 
happened to wages before. 

The reports will be made public in advance of 
next year’s wage talks. They will be limited to a 
bare recitation of the cents-per-hour increases and 


16 





fringe benefits, contract by contract, as far back 
as contracts go in each case. 

BLS will leave it to labor and managemen: to 
relate the wage rates to the cost-of-living index 
productivity, and whatever—to gain what advan- 


tage there is. 
e 


In all, BLS plans about 20 reports covering 
major plants, industries, or areas. First out will be 
American Woolen Co.; it will be followed by the 
cotton textile industry in the New Bedford-Fal 
River (Mass.) area. 

The really big ones in the list: Chrysler, soft 
coal, U. S. Steel. These are the spots to watch for 
a fourth-round wage pattern. 


THE RUSSIANS CAN STILL AGREE with the 
U. S.—where it doesn’t matter, at least. Witness 
their ratification this week of the Far Eastern Com- 
mission's policy decision to permit traders to live in 
Japan, let the Japanese import raw materials. 

Agreement was academic; MacArthur already 
had put the rules into effect, unilaterally, under his 
unique power as supreme boss of Japan. 

But Washington noted that Russia signed up 

only a week after Ambassador Panyushkin had 
taken a snipe at MacArthur for blocking Japan's 
recovery. ; 
State Dept. guess on why Russia was glad to 
go along: Japan's big source of raw materials is 
Manchuria and North China; Russia wants to make 
itself popular there by encouraging trade. 


© Ex-WPBers in the National Security Resources 
Board want Truman to name as a successor to 
chairman Arthur Hill a man who will carry on their 
fight to direct any industrial mobilization. Hill quit 
this week, partly because he couldn’t wrest that 
role for his agency away from Commerce Secretary 
Sawyer. ... 

e The new Hiss-Chambers spy sensations guarantee 
continuance of the House Un-American Activities 
Committee. The group had been earmarked for a 
less thunderous role in the 8Ist Congress. . . . 

@ Secretary Tobin has told his Labor Dept. staff to 
quit talking about new labor legislation until Tru- 
man’s state-of-the-union message spells out what 
he wants... . 

e Navy is sitting on a new line of super-fuels 
They are being developed as rocket propellants but 
have commercial possibilities as additives to pep 
up gasoline. 
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‘J Retail Sales: 
| Stores report some recovery this month from the November 


slump. But not even the most optimistic expect to do much better 
than last year. Is it weather? High prices? Changed buying habits? 


Retailers lifted their chins off the 
floor this week and adjusted their 
mouths into cautious smiles. After a 
dismal November, in which their sales 
consistently fell below last year’s figures, 
business had begun to perk up a little. 
* Little Big Talk—Few retailers, how- 
ever, are talking of the Christmas season 
in the glowing “15%-better-than-last- 
vear” terms they used a couple of 
months ago. Much of their talk has 
been scaled down to “3% better” or 





Up or Down? 


> 


“about break even.” Some of it sounds 
strangely like whistling in the dark. 
The rest of the business community 
is keeping a close watch on the retail 
picture, too. Retail sales give them a 
check on the economy’s pulse and respi- 
ration rate. And they know that sick re- 
tail sales can easily become a drag on 
the general industrial boom (BW—Nov. 
20°48,p19). 
e November Hurt—The retailers have 
good reason for guarding their optimism 
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at this time. November, the month 
when pre-Christmas buying — usually 
starts, failed to produce the anticipated 
rush to the stores. Across the nation, 
department store sales fell from 5% to 
11% below last year’s figures. 

The big mail order houses felt the 
slump, too—to a lesser extent. Sales of 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. for November 
held about even with last year. But 
Montgomery Ward & Co. posted a 
3.3% loss. 

e Disappointment— | he 
came after Thanksgiving. Usually the 
Friday and Saturday after Turkey Day 
bring lots of shoppers into the stores 
This year, however, few customers came. 

The shoppers didn’t start to buy, in 
fact, until the middle of the week follow 
ing Thanksgiving. Even this wasn't 
completely satisfactory to the met 
chants; they know that they never 
quite make up for the sales lost in a bad 
month. A man who puts off buying a 
topcoat until December buys an over 
coat instead—and the retailer loses the 
chance to sell him both garments. 

e Hard Goods—Another factor that is 
plaguing retailers is the slump in hard 
goods sales. Big-ticket appliances, such 
as refrigerators and electric ranges, have 
slowed to a standstill in some areas. A 
lot of appliance retailers blame Regu 
lation W credit controls. 

e Bright Spots—Toy sales provide at 
least one bright dab in the sales picture. 
Several stores reported that toys were 
selling far better than they did last year. 

Here’s one surprise that is helping 
keep retailers’ spirits up: Some soft 
goods—particularly women’s apparel— 
are doing far better than expected. 

One result of the generally slow sales 
has been an increase in the amount of 
department-store advertising. As yet, 
most of the ads merely list the merchan 
dise on the dealer’s shelves. But if the 
buying urge should weaken again, the 
ads might tell a different story—of pre 
Christmas price cuts. 

e Explanations—The retail] merchants 
have a lot of reasons to offer for the gen 
eral buying lag in November. Each 
store executive has his own set of ideas: 

The weather was unseasonably warm. 
This kept prospective purchasers of 
heavy underwear, overshoes, scarves, 
electric heaters, and other cold-weather 
gear out of the stores. And it retarded 
devglopment of the “Christmas spirit,” 
which retailers regard as all-important to 
the season’s sales. 

Christmas comes on a Saturday this 
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year. It’s an axiom in the trade, some 
merchants say, that a Saturday Christ- 
mas always brings delayed buying with 
it. Customers think they have plenty 
of time before the final day rolls around. 

A return to prewar buying habits is 
under way. During the last couple of 
years, desirable Christmas merchandise 
has been in short supply; shoppers 
bought early to make sure they got 
what they wanted. This year, however— 
as in prewar years—there’s plenty of 
merchandise on the shelves. The cus- 
tomers know it—and they’re taking their 
time about buying it. 

Consumers are waiting for lower 
prices. Some store heads put part of the 
blame for this on the November elec- 
tions They say that the public expects 

‘the Administration to bring prices down 
in a hurry, so buyers aren’t buying until 
they see lower price tags. 

Consumers have already seen some 
price reductions in men’s clothing. 
Crawford Clothes, Inc., started it by 
cutting menswear prices 20% in all of 
its outlets (BW —Oct.23’48,p24). And 
last week, Goldblatt’s gave Chicago 
consumers another taste of price-slash- 
ing: It offered all-wool suits at 334% off 
regular prices (picture, below). 

e Cause and Effect—Price cuts such as 
these, some merchants say, whet the 
customer’s imagination; they lead him 
to believe that prices of all types of 
goods are coming down. And, in a left- 
handed sort of way, that logic might 
pan out: If consumers don’t maintain 
the stepped-up buying pace they set 
last week, worried retailers will prob- 
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ably start a rash of pre-Christmas sales. 

In fact, even if December sales pull 
the 1948 Christmas season up to the 
1947 level, there are going to be some 
cut-price sales in January. This year’s 
larger inventories (up about 15% in 
dollar value over last year) make that a 
certainty. Department-store men are 
ready to slash prices to whatever figure 
is necessary to move the merchandise 
out of their stores next month. 
e Value, Not Price?—Some department- 
store men, however, don’t agree that 
consumers are interested primarily in 
low prices. They point to the fact that, 
in some areas, low-price variety stores 
report sales lagging even behind local 
department stores. If consumers were 
“trading down,” they say, the variety 
stores would show a gain. 

These men believe that purchasers 
this year are looking for value, regard- 





1% a Month? 


Finance companies say 
New York’s proposed lid on 
interest rates for installment buy- 
ing is too low. 


Is an interest rate of 1% a month 
enough to finance time sales of auto- 
mobiles? A New York State joint leg.- 
lative committee thinks it is—but the 
finance companies most certainly do not. 
e Pro: Law—The committee’s job 
is to shape a bill that will tighten up the 
regulations on installment sales; the leg- 
islature will consider the bill when it 
meets in January. As for the finance 
companies, they don’t oppose all regula- 
tion of sales and financing. But they arc 


less of price. If they find the type and +ypset over the committee’s proposal to 


grade of merchandise they want, they'll 
buy, even if the price is ue But 
they’re going to shop around plenty to 
make sure they can’t buy it cheaper 
somewhere else. 
e Hopeful—Despite these worries, re- 
tailers are by no means discouraged. If 
consumers keep up the pace of last 
week’s buying—or increase it—they think 
they'll at least equal last year’s figures. 
But they fear that their sales honey- 
moon, during which they posted sales 
gains every month, may have come to 
an end. 

“Hard times are not coming,” one 
merchant put it, “but easy times are 


going.” 












SALES LIKE THIS may influence buyers of other goods to hold out for lower prices 
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limit interest rates to 1% a month. 

At last week’s hearings they were say- 
ing that 1% isn’t enough to finance 
time sales of autos, particularly used 
ones. They even intimated that if the 
rate becomes law, they will go out of 
the used-car financing business in New 
York. 

e Rising Costs—A spokesman for Com- 
mercial Credit Corp. told the commit- 
tee that the cost of financing new cars 
has been around 1% for the past 10 
years. But recently it has been rising 
because of higher salaries and bank rates. 

As for the financing of used cars, 

that’s even more costly. His reasons: 
(1) People who buy them on time de- 
fault more often than people who buy 
new cars; (2) it’s harder for the finance 
company to get its money back by sell- 
ing the.car. 
e Precedent—The committee can cite 
precedent for its intended law. Two 
states have already set rate ceilings. But 
in both cases they are higher than the 
proposed New York rate. For example, 
Pennsylvania sets these maximums: 
New cars, 1% a month; used cars up to 
two years old, 14%; used cars over two 
years old, 2%. 

The finance companies think the 

Pennsylvania ceilings are adequate at 
the present time. But in principle they 
don’t want the states to set any rates at 
all. They pa that such rates are slow 
to follow changes in business condi- 
tions. 
e Other Suggestions—If rates must be 
regulated, the finance companies say 
they would prefer that an administrative 
agency set hess. That could keep rates 
more flexible. Actually, they maintain, 
competition will afford fair rates to the 
public. But many finance-company ex- 
ecutives agree that there should be a 
New York state agency to license com- 
panies and hear complaints of install- 
ment purchasers. Several states have 
such agencies now. 
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Two feet of this punched paper tape carry as much information as would be handwritten 
on 48 Bell Telephone toll slips. Punching apparatus goes to work as call is dialed 


Machine Keeps Books 


The steel fingers of mechanization are 
grabbing one more kind of white collar 
job. This week Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories unveiled its brand-new, long- 
worked-on automatic message-account- 
ing system. 

This latest step in the current white- 
collar industrial revolution does in split 
seconds what it takes minutes for the 
fingers of a toll operator to do. Then 
the system will take the recorded infor- 
mation, assemble it in a logical order, 
figure the length of each call, and finally 
print up the data ready for posting on a 
subscriber’s bill. 

Bell Laboratories modestly says that 
the development is “one of the most 
significant advances . . . since the intro- 
duction of the dial system.” But until 
complete time studies are made, Bell 
will not try to estimate the number of 
woman-hours that the new system will 
save. 

The key to the system is a reel of 
paper tape. It’s not unlike teletype 
tape; but it’s much wider (3 in.), and 
the holes, which contain the coded in- 
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formation, are embossed, not punched 
through. 

In a central exchange office, auto- 
matic punching machines gulp down 
gobs of the tape. As soon as a subscriber 
puts through a dial toll call (or a call on 
a line which is billed by the number of 
times it’s used), the machine goes to 
work. The bank of automatic magnetic 
punches records the subscriber’s num- 
ber, the called number, and the time 
the call was answered. As soon as the 
subscriber hangs up, the machine re- 
cords this bit of information, too. In the 
meantime, the tape might have recorded 
the beginnings of another 100 calls. 

Next the tape is taken to a telephone 
accounting ofhce. There the first step is 
to run it through an automatic reading 
process. This gathers together all the 
information for one particular call, and 
makes one group out of it. In doing this, 
10 additional tapes are cut from the one 
original central-ofiice tape. In subse- 
quent steps, the information is further 
assembled, and the length of each toll 
call is automatically computed. 


2 In accounting office, 250-ft. rolls of tape 
are run through machines which read 
off data at 80-digit-a-second clip. 


Banks of machines sort out data on 
thousands of calls, assembling informa- 
tion and making complicated calculations 


4 Finally, assembled information is auto- 
matically printed on toll slips which are 
sent to bookkeeping office for posting 
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Spotting CPA's 
Institute of Accountants 

develops tests to show ability 


and aptitude. Professional 
schools will give them. 


Certified Public Accountants are the 
men who keep the score on business. 
Now they are all set to keep score on 
themselves. 

The American Institute of Account- 
ants has spent five years and $100,000 
to develop scientific tests that will un- 
cover specific accounting ability and 
temperament—or the lack of it. Up to 
now, this information could be gained 
only through costly, time-consuming, 
practical experience. 

e Through Colleges—The tests will be 
given to accounting students by the 
professional schools, under general su- 
pervision of the institute. Each stu- 
dent, on graduating, will receive a stand- 
ard scorecard—which is expected to play 
a big part in landing that vital first job. 

Prospects for success of the program 
are bright. Educators have been found 
very willing to cooperate. And the pro- 
fessional accountants are taking the in- 
stitute’s program seriously: Some 200 
of the leading firms contributed to the 
expenses of developing the tests; nearly 
1,400 public accountants have said that 
they intend to give weight to the score- 
cards when they hire new men. 

e Unusual—The program has several un- 
usual features: 

(1) If it succeeds, it will move voca- 
tional guidance from the personnel de- 
partments of private business into the 
educational institutions, where the ac- 
countants think it belongs. 

(2) Because nationwide standards will 
be set up, schools, employers, and stu- 
dents can use a yardstick that has the 
same number of inches in Podunk as in 
Pittsburgh, in Crossroads College as in 
Harvard University. 

(3) This is the first time that a per- 

sonnel-testing program has originated 
and been carried through to the prac- 
tical stage within the profession con- 
cerned. 
e The Tests—There are three basic tests: 
an orientation test, which measures 
basic aptitude for accounting; a yoca- 
tional-interest test, which produces a 
“profile” of the student in terms of his 
interests; an achievement test, which 
comes in two parts, to measure account- 
ing knowledge at two levels. 

No set pattern is prescribed for giving 
the tests in schools. But the orienta- 
tion and vocational-interest tests will 
probably be given fairly early, while 


there is still time for an unsuited stu- 
dent to change his mind; Level I of the 
achievement test might be given at the 





CPA SEEKER: Prof. Ben W. Wood super- 
vised development of tests for accountants 


beginning of the second year; Level II 
at graduation. 

e Standards—Enough research has been 
done to provide basic standards and 
norms. 

More than 1,000 practicing CPA’s 

were tested to establish the successful 
practitioner's “profile” which is used 
as a basis of comparison in the voca- 
tional-interest test. Wéith the coopera- 
tion of some 140 schools and colleges, 
more than 83,000 students were tested 
to arrive at the norms used in the orien- 
tation and achievement tests. 
e Test-Makers—Development of the 
tests was under the immediate super- 
vision of an educational psychologist 
with long experience in the field: Dr. 
Ben W. Wood (picture), professor of 
collegiate educational research at Co- 
lumbia University. The Educational 
Records Bureau, a nonprofit test and 
research organization housed at Colum- 
bia, did the work. 

The man at the Institute of Account- 

ants who has sperked the project since 
it began is Harold R. Caffyn. He is 
chairman of its Committee on Selec- 
tion of Personnel, and a partner in the 
New York CPA firm of Hurdman & 
Cranstoun. 
e Highly Accurate—The institute does 
not claim that the tests are infallible. 
But it says that the orientation and 
achievement tests have been found be- 
tween 90% and 96% accurate. And 
the vocational-interest test has been 
shown to be a valuable instrument in 
90% of the cases studied. Further re- 
finements of the tests are planned. 

The institute wants the tests to be 
a routine part of college procedure for 
the accounting student. But the over- 
all scope of the program is broader: It 
includes making tests and standards 
available to business, accounting firms, 
and other employers of accountants. 





Steel Quirk 


Open-hearth producers are 
making alloy steel—while elect:ic 
alloy furnaces turn to carbon 
steel to keep busy. 


Since the war, businessmen have 

learned to expect many a quirk in thie 
steel-supply picture. Last week thy 
spotted another twist—this time on thie 
production side. 
e Criss-Cross—In the first 10 months of 
the year, production of alloy  stccl 
topped output in the same period of 
1947 by about 919,000 tons. But a 
tickler lay behind the figures: The lion’s 
share of the increase came from open- 
hearth producers—not from the electric- 
furnace processors who specialize in al- 
loy production. 

‘But that was only half the change in 

roles. To make the shift a complete 
criss-cross, the electric-furnace crowd 
wound up with credit for nearly half the 
boost in the output of carbon steel— 
generally a main standby of the open- 
hearth crew. 
e The Cause—What caused the double 
switch? The American Iron & Stee! 
Institute had one answer: It was due in 
the main to increased demand from 
people like the automakers for large 
heats of alloy steel. Open-hearth fur- 
naces have the capacity to handle these 
big-batch runs. 

That left some of the smaller electric- 
furnaces on the sidelines. So their op- 
erators turned to production of carbon 
steel. At the prices steel can get, this 
will still pay off even though the elec- 
tric-furnace method of production is 
more expensive. 

Electric-furnace output of ingots and 
steel for castings is about 1-million tons 
ahead of last year. 


AGED PLASTIC ON WAY OUT 


Last week, in the midst of a plastics 
boom, it looked as though the grand. 
daddy of them all was on its last legs. 
Celanese Corp. of America said it would 
make no more cellulose nitrate (famil- 
iarly known as celluloid). 

Over eighty years ago, an acute short- 
age of ivory billard balls led John Wes- 
ley Hyatt to develop cellulose nitrate— 
and start the plastic industry. 

Over the past few years, cellulose ni- 
trate has been giving ground, slowly but 
surely, to more efficient cellulose types 
—the acetates, butyrates, propionates. 
In 1931, the nitrate represented 90% 
of the total cellulose production. Last 
year, it was down to about 13%. It’s a 
good bet that it will shrink still more. 

Celanese rejected the material for its 
one bad characteristic: flammability. 
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PURE SCIENTIST Mees of Eastman Kodak, and... PROJECT RESEARCHER Foote of Gulf Oil point out... 


: Two Trails to Research Achievement 


You can start with a prod- 
eg coi . uct, as Gulf does, or with broad 
Vice-Pres., Research research, as Kodak does. Either 


Chairman 

T way, you can get there. 

Asst. to Vice-Pres., Research 

Secretary How can you get the most out of you 

-t company research? ‘The question has a 

7 | wider interest now than it has ever had 

before. Companies that before the war 

never went in for research today are hoy 

ering over the test tubes in their own 

. - laboratories; concerns that were for 

Aasichund te General Manager, merly big researchers have expanded 

President | Refineries their research plant. 

| ; e Two Approaches—'I here are probably 

is many ways of running a research pro 

; gram as there are companies. But there 

7 are two main takeoff points, and in the 
ory, at least, they are poles apart 
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Operating Processes | Process Development oe * Gasoline Automotive Lubricants 








YOU CAN START WITH THE PRODUCT you 
make and market, tie in your research 
oe eae e a! with every step of production and 
{Industrial Lubricants} © Diesel and | Kerosene, Range Oil, selling. 
Pi <a : / - Naphthas 5 
Technical Oils Tractor Fuel § [Household Heating Oil YOU CAN START IN AN IVORY TOWER, 
_ : Pes reach from it into the regions of pure 
science, and come up with a product. 






































Mechanical Devices 


: Actually, you can’t draw a heavy di 
and Equipment aod / 


viding line between the two techniques 
: There’s no such thing as operating in a 
GASOLINE pure vacuum. Research bears a direct 

Ellis Doe, Research relation to the success of a business. As 
Chairman one top-level research man put it, 
Acron Doe, Sales “Competition begins in the laboratory.” 


eta tx Recenatos e Case Studies—Still there’s a distinc- 


et Andrew Doe, Manufacturing | tion. This becomes clear from the way 
‘Edward Doe, Research ae "research has been handled successfully 


stant i Ee I ae eee staat OTE aioe ae wv nlliibeaa by two concerns: Gulf Research & De 
GULF OIL sets up its research organization this way. Advisory committee has final voice velopment Co., a subsidiary of Gulf Oil 
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Corp., at Pittsburgh, and Eastman Ko- 
dak Co., at Rochester, N. Y. 

At Gulf, research starts at production 
grass-roots. Every project gets a thor- 
ough going-over before it ever reaches 
the laboratory. There’s a tight liason be- 
tween all departments of the company, 
on the ground level. 

e Gulf Setup—Here’s how Gulf has set 
up its research program. 

To begin with, Gulf Oil is a network 
of subsidiaries, each with its own area 
of operation. Research and Develop- 
ment is one of these subsidiaries. 

All research projects come under the 
eye of two committees, one dealing with 
problems relating to manufacturing and 
sales, the other with production prob- 
lems (finding oil, getting it out of the 
ground). The general research program 
is split about 50-50 between the two 
committees. 

The final word on manufacturing and 

sales research projects comes from a Re- 
search Advisory Committee, headed by 
Dr. Paul D. Foote, vice-president. Mem- 
bers are top-level managers, and vice- 
presidents representing sales, manufac- 
turing, engineering, and advertising and 
promotion. These men, Dr. Foote be- 
lieves, are high enough on the executive 
ladder to see the company operations as 
an over-all picture. But besides their de- 
partmental work, they must put in con- 
siderable time for the committee—at 
least one full day a month, sometimes 
more. 
e Technical Panels—Raw material for 
the committee to work over comes 
from 12 technical advisory panels 
(chart). Only, by the time the panels 
have passed on the material, it is no 
longer really raw. Panel members are 
drawn from a cross-section of operating 
men—representing the research, sales 
and advertising, manufacturing, and oh 
duction or engineering sections. Before 
they refer a product to the advisory com- 
mittee for approval or rejection, they 
have batted it around from every angle; 
each representative has his say on how 
he thinks it will work from the point of 
view of his section. 

Dr. Foote explained it to BusINEss 
WEEK this way: “Our scheme is to draw 
the men who know their stuff into the 
general research program as advisers, re- 
gardless of where they're located.” Gulf 
men are brought into the technical pan- 
els from all parts of the Gulf Empire. 
e Advantages—Dr. Foote feels that this 
system flattens out one obstacle right at 
the start. Any opposition to a project 
is licked before research is under way. 
You're not ramming anything down the 
company’s throat; you get advice and 
cooperation all along the way. 

There’s another very real advantage. 
You don’t waste time on the develop- 
ment of products that aren’t practical to 
make, and sell. In one Gulf research 
project, involving a heavy cost outside 
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the regular budget, nearly 100 men par- 
ticipated. 

e Field Research—On straight produc- 
tion problems—those involving oil-field 
research—the setup is much the same, 
only the top decisions come from the 
Production Research Coordinating 
Committee. This group, too, is back- 
stopped by technical advisory panels. 

Gulf men observe that panel mem- 

bers act on their own. No immediate 
superior tells them what they can or 
can’t say. 
e Kodak’s Setup—If Gulf research starts 
in the ground, where the oil is, Kodak 
starts in something that approaches the 
ivory tower. That’s partly because of 
the peculiar nature of Kodak’s business. 
Dr. C. E. Kenneth Mees, vice-president 
and director of research, told BusINEss 
WEEK that any company’s approach to 
research varies with staff personnel and 
the organization of the company’s facili- 
ties. ‘Thus, Kodak is so large that each 
manufacturing unit has its own labora- 
tory to handle development research. 

Basic fact behind Kodak’s approach 

is this: No university does any basic re- 
search in the theory of photography. 
Kodak has to do this for itself—or else 
employ industrial laboratories or private 
concerns to do it. 
e Broad Province—At Kodak, whole 
fields of science are the researchers’ prov- 
ince. In the course of their studies, 
something usually turns up that looks 
like a product. 

Most industries working with chem- 
istry tend toward this approach, because 
often the researchers don’t know what 
they want. 

Under this system, the sales people 
aren't called in until the research staff 
believes it has something for them to 
market. But the researchers know, Dr. 
Mees said, that the sales staff doesn’t 
want products that are too radical, be- 
cause they can’t see a market for them. 
e Similarities—Still, Mees thinks, it’s 
foolish to present the two methods as 
mutually exclusive. For instance, in 
special fields of photography, Kodak re- 
search and sales personnel hold joint 
monthly meetings. These meetings con- 
sider developments in the graphic arts, 
color, and X-ray. A Research & Devel- 
opment Committee handles these spe- 
cial fields. 

Sometimes, too, Dr. Mees, turns his 

laboratory into a partial production 
unit. He’s likely to do this especially on 
a new product which the company’s reg- 
ular production plants are unequipped 
to make. That’s the way Kodachrome 
prints got their start. 
e No Rule of Thumb-—In setting up a 
research plant, you can’t go by the book. 
You pick what looks like the best bet 
for an operation of your size and kind. 
Usually, you'll wind up somewhere be- 
tween the project method and the pure- 
science approach. 











Bell Catches Up 


Backlogs for new phones 
eaten away as the production of 
equipment hits its stride. Orders 
still stay up, however. 


The backlog of orders for new tele- 
phone equipment is slowly but surely 
being eaten away. Backlogs reached a 
peak the first of March, 1948 (chart, 
above). Since then, new orders have 
held steady, but fewer orders have been 
left on the books at the end of each 
successive month. 

Last week, another sign appeared that 
indicatéd the end of fierce pressure on 
the phone companies: Western Electric 
Co., American Telephone & Tele- 


_graph’s big manufacturing subsidiary, 


revealed that it had laid off 300 workers 
at its vast Hawthorn plant in Chicago. 
The number (less than 1% of the 
plant’s total work force of 32,000) was 
not particularly significant in itself. But 
the fact remains the layoffs were the 
first since V-J Day. 

e Some Trims—Western Electric peo- 
ple denied that the layoffs meant overall 
production had finally caught up with 


itself. They said it had caught up only - 


“in some categories.” Cable output, 
for example, is still far behind the de- 
mand. 

The underlying reason for the lay- 
offs, said Western Electric, is that 
worker productivity is increasing; in 
many departments, four workers are 
turning out as much as five were this 
time last year. And with its decreasing 
backlog in mind, the company sees no 
reason to “build out’ (i.e. increase the 
capacity of) any of its manufacturing de- 
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partments at this time. That adds up to 
smaller labor demand. 

e “Sustained Demand”—All in all, the 
Bel! System is still in a period of “sus- 
tained high demand.” Consequently 
oficials say that A.T. & TT. has not 
trimmed any equipment orders to West- 
ern Electric. 

Month-by-month figures of new sub- 
scriber orders underline this. In Octo- 
ber, 1948, operating subsidiaries of 
Mother Bell put 445,000 new ordeis 
on their books. This figure was above 
the monthly average for the June- 
October period (435,600), and even 
farther above the average for the same 
period of 1947 (423,000). | 

Neither has there been any increase 

in the number of cancellations of orders 
for new installations. (Bell calls this 
“melt.”) In October, 1948, there were 
61,500 ‘‘melts” recorded—less than dur- 
ing any other month since June, with 
the single exception of August, when 
melts dropped on Bell’s books to an 
unseasonable low of 47,000. And the 
1948 June-October average (60,400) 
was computed well below the average 
shown for the same period in 1947 
(91,600). 
e Warning—So, Bell warned, the drop 
in the backlog and the slight trim in 
production does not mean that new 
telephone equipment for those still on 
waiting lists will be installed next week. 
And when home and office installations 
will really be back to a normal week-to- 
week basis, A.T. & T. will not hazard 
a guess. 





What Holds Prefabs Back 


Merchandising and financing are the big problems, say the 
manufacturers; they could build three times as many if they could 
sell them. Harman Co. is the latest to give up the struggle. 


Marketing, not production, is the pre- 
fab industry's real bottleneck in the 
sales picture today. 

This year, some 40,000 prefabricated 
dwellings will be erected—only about 
5% of 1948’s 800,000 detached houses. 
If it weren’t for that bottleneck the 
prefab builders could turn out three 
times the 40,000. 

Even the most successful prefabbers 
have had to throttle production to fit 
sales. Consumer acceptance isn’t the 
tub: Prefab builders say the public 
would buy the houses if they could get 
them. 

Half of the problem is to contact re- 
liable, responsible, well-heeled local dis- 
tributors and dealers. The other half is 
financing—which has been plaguing 
dealers both in making sales and in car- 
rying the houses through the erection 
period. 

e Bankrupt—The bankruptcy of the 
William H. Harman Co., of Wilming- 
ton, Del., points the moral. Harman’s 
steel house was well-engineered and at- 
tractively designed. The company says 
people were ready and willing to buy it. 
The outfit was soundly conceived and 
strongly backed; with another product, 








Willow Run: From WAA to K-F. 


Last week Kaiser-Frazer Corp. added 320 
manufacturing acres to its budding empire. 
It bought the huge (4.5-million sq. ft.) ex- 
bomber plant at Willow Run, Mich., from 
War Assets Administration. .K.-F., which 


clearly expects to be around a long time in 
the auto industry, chose to buy even though 
it holds a lease with option to occupy the 
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plant until 1965. Purchase installments will 
amount to little more than the present 
rental. The plant went to K.-F. for $15.1- 
million. A $1,510,000 down payment will 
be followed by 20 annual installments. K.-F. 
is sure it got a bargain; equipped, Willow 
Run cost the government around $100- 
million. 





it would probably still be in business. 
But not with houses. 

In its bankruptcy petition, Harman 

said: ‘We attribute the company’s fail 
ure to its inability to overcome the com 
plexities of distribution and the difhicul 
ties of financing sales and erection.” 
e Many Failures—High company mot 
tality has been characteristic of the pre 
fab business through the years. Inade 
quate financing has perhaps killed oft 
more companies than anything else. But 
merchandising trouble follows close be 
hind. And many well-heeled companies 
have given up prefabbing because they 
could make better profits with fewer 
headaches in other lines. 

For example, l'ennessee Coal, Iron & 
Railroad Co. (a U. S. Steel Corp. sub 
sidiarv) tested the possibilities of the 
prefab field early in the game; it with 
drew back in the 30’s. Builders of in 
dustrial metal buildings have similarly 
tried the housing market. 
e Young Industry—Some 80 companies 
are producing prefabricated houses to 
day. Not more than two or three of 
them have been in the business since 
before the depression. The lean years of 
the 30's brought forth the first real ef 
forts to revive the housing market by 
using the economies of factory tech 
niques. Most of the experimenters 
succumbed, to high development costs 
or to sluggish sales. A few, however, 
had enough cash and enough faith in 
the future of the business to put it on 
the line. 

War—with its government contracts 

for temporary housing—attracted some 
sizable prefab recruits. But most of 
thes: viewed the field solely as a tem 
porary sideline, and never had any in- 
tention of going into competitive pre 
fabbing. Not more than a half-dozen of 
them are still active. 
e Postwar—Right after the war, the 
government’s emergency housing pro 
gram—the Wyatt Program—was set up. 
Optimists thought its promise of finan 
cial backing and priorities would be a 
tremendous boost for prefabs. Nearly 
300 made motions toward crawling in 
under Wyatt’s guaranteed-market tent. 
The majority were fly-by-nights that 
never got beyond the paper stage. 

The Truman administration lost in- 
terest in the program before it was well 
started. RFC finally made market-guar- 
antee or loan agreements with only 32 
companies. Several of these have gone 
bankrupt; others have stopped produc- 
ing. Only six are prefabbing today. 

But aside from the Wyatt Program, 
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postwar demand itself has opened the 
door to expansion of the prefab industry. 
At least 15 already established com- 
panics continued to build and _ sell 
nouses without benefit of market-guar- 
antee or loan agreements. In addition, 
twenty-odd prefab producers—who are 


doing a promising business today— 
started making houses in 1946; a half- 


dozen more going companies joined 
them in 1947. 

e Metal—Of the 80 companies who are 
building prefabs today, only five make 
steel houses. (There were six, before 
Harman quit.) Present output is small; 
the five are hoping for volume produc- 
tion when they can get the steel. None 
of the five has yet built enough houses 
to test its merchandising ability. 

Last week Lustron Corp., giant of 
the group, was awarded a Navy contract 
for 60 houses to be erected within 240 
days at Quantico, Va. Housing men are 
studying the significance of the fact that 
Lustron, with its metal house, was able 
to outbid six conventional-prefab 
builders on the basis of lowest cost per 
square foot of usable space. 

e Wood—This year’s production of 40,- 
000 houses is almost entirely in wood 
prefabs. About 75 companies turn out 
the houses. Their total capital invest- 
ment in plant and inventory is esti- 
mated at $70-million. Most of the com- 
panies are small; relatively few have 
plant and inventory exceeding $1-mil- 
lion. 

Production of one house a day is 
average for the smaller plants. Only the 
largest producers have schedules of 10 
to 15 a day. 

The relatively successful prefabbers 

have met the merchandising problem 
in several ways. Most of them operate 
through dealer-erectors; these are se- 
lected on the basis of previous building 
experience and sound financial and com- 
munity standing. Others utilize estab- 
lisked local distributors of lumber and 
building materials. A few—especially 
those selling houses to builders of large 
projects—employ sales agents. 
e Roads to Success—Four of the older 
prefabbers in this young industry have 
built their businesses on four different 
plans. 

National Homes Corp., of Lafayette, 
Ind., under the leadership of James R. 
Price, has become one of the most suc- 
cessful prefab companies. It sells through 
dealers who are both good salesmen and 
skilled erectors. National has recently 
set up an acceptance corporation to help 
dealers finance the sale of houses. The 
plan is similar in some respects to the 
financing methods of the auto manu- 
facturers; it takes care of the dealer dur- 
ing the period of house erection, until 
the property is ready for the permanent 
mortgage. It will aid volume distribution 
of the company’s new ‘ow-cost house 
that brings the price ot completed resi- 
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dence property within the $6,000 range 





(BW—Nov.27'48,p19). 

Gunnison Homes, Inc., of New Al- 
bany, Ind., has gone a different route. 
Starting in the depression, Foster Gun- 
nison—primarily a merchandiser, and 
not a house builder or designer—devel- 
oped the company into a_ successful 
manufacturer of wood prefabs using 
stressed-skin plywood panels. Now he 
has sold a 70% interest in it to U.S. 
Steel Corp. By buying the business, 
U.S. Steel—which is doing a lot of re- 
search work on prefab housing—is in a 
position to learn where steel can profit- 
ably be incorporated in the package. 

Pease Woodwork Co., of Cincinnati, 
came into prefabbing through the side 
door. After years of success in the mail- 
order millwork business, selling every- 
thing from a single item to a complete 
bill of materials, the four Pease broth- 
ers, headed by James L., became inter- 
ested during the depression in the econ- 
omies of prefabs. They rebuilt a plant 
at Hamilton, Ohio, and set up a dealer 
organization of aggressive builders with- 
in 300 miles or so to sell and erect their 
houses. 

American Houses, Inc., of New York, 
got off to a good start in the early 30’s 
with ample financial resources behind 
it. John Taylor, Jr., its leading spirit, 
has always been a bear for economical, 
efficient methods and good fiscal man- 
agement. The company now operates 
two plants: at Allentown, Pa., and 
Cookeville, Ga. It has resolved its mer- 
chandising problem by concentrating 





Top Management Man 


The men who tell management men how 
to manage their businesses met last week in 
New York City. At the annual session, the 
Assn. of Consulting Management Engineers, 
Inc., elected Edwin O. Griffenhagen (above) 
as president. He is senior partner in Griffen- 
hagen & Associates, New York. 


on selling its houses to large, deve! 











ment-type builders. 

Postwar opportunity has _ brou 
promising new producers into the | 
fab field. Among the lusty newcon 
are the Knox, Crawford, and John \. 
Johnson firms. 

Knox Corp. At Thomson, Ga., + ic 
four Knox boys have for years been ; 
cessful lumber manufacturers and ci) 
yentional builders. Near the close 
the war, they went into prefabbiiy, 
building a large, modern plant for t 
job. Now their Knox Corp. sells 
houses through dealer-erectors within 
400 mi. It has solved its financing pro} 
lems by selling the merits of the « 
poration and of quality prefab housiii 
to local businessmen’s groups in that 
400-mi. area. 

Crawford Corp. At Baton Rouge, L.: 
W. Hamilton Crawford was a successfii| 
builder of conventional houses. Ii: 
got his frst crack at prefabbing during 
the war. He built several war-housine 
jobs, and took one of the first contracts 
for houses to go to Britain. When lum 
ber was tight, his Crawford Corp 
bought its own mill to assure its supp) 
for houses. Its prefab plant in the city 
has burst its seams several times. Craw 
ford sells the houses nation-wide, 
through dealer-erectors. 

Johnson Quality Homes, Inc. Thic 
John A. Johnson Contracting Co., of 
Brooklyn, got its first taste of prefabs 
during the war, through field-pretabrica 
tion on war projects, and construction 
of prefab houses for overseas shipment. 
It liked it well enough to set up a prc 
fab subsidiary. Johnson inaugurated its 
sales campaign in January, 1946, with 
displays of full-scale models in Wana 
maker’s New York and Philadelphia 
stores. With Ed and George Johnson 
as the moving spirits, the outfit main 
tains flexibility in distribution; it sells 
both through dealers, and through di 
rect representatives who aim to corral 
large projects. The company operates 
three plants: at Pemberton, N. J.; John 
son City, Tenn.; and Atlanta, Ga. 
¢ Smaller Firms—Most prefabbers oper- 
ate on a smaller scale. A leader among 
these is William B. F. Hall, who sparks 
a postwar prefab outfit at Fort Wayne, 
Ind.: General Industries, Inc. 

In the 1930's, Hall (then trust officer 
of an insurance company), with a part 
ner, built houses to rent for $2.50 a 
week. Since the war, he has put his 
energies into prefabbing. Selling through 
dealers, his company is marketing a 
house that can sell for $6,315, including 
land. Because of his mortgage experi- 
ence in his insurance days, Hall is able 
to assure his dealers of expert help in 
placing mortgages. Along with others 
in the prefab business, he is out to 
demonstrate that the prefab producer 
can both meet the need for low-cost 
houses and whip the financing problem. 
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Peace is many things. It is the harmony 
of nations, the unity of peoples, the com- 
fort of a home—the quiet beauty of a 
country church at Christmas time. 

An intrinsic part of peace is industry. 
For in industry lie the potent seeds of 
progress, the hope of prosperity, the 
way to better living. 

We always endeavor to contribute, 


to the best of our ability, to these ends. @ 

To you, our customers and friends, 
we extend our good wishes this Christ- 
mas time. We shall appreciate your 
continued patience and understanding 
during the coming year. And, together, 
may we make our small contribution 
toward the pathway of peace. 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, Inc. 


RYERSON STEEL 














Increases the value and enjoyment 


of your 16mm Sound Motion Pictures 


@ The theatre-quality projection of the 
RCA “400” brings you a more profitable 


return on your investment in 16mm sound 
motion pictures. Screenings of films for 
product promotion . . . sales and service 
training ... public relations . . . employee 
indoctrination and training are enjoyed 
more, remembered longer, when projected 


with the RCA “400”. 


+S 
B ’ hd, Pi f, i/ 
...- Beller Sound! 
Pictures have greater brilliance, contrast 
and definition—in black-and-white or 
color. Voices, music and sound effects are 
reproduced with the life-like realism and 


FIRST 


SOUND anw VISUAL PROOUCTS 


IN SOUND...FINEST IN PROJECTION 


natural tone shadings that audiences 


enjoy. 
Lasier Operation! 

The RCA “400” is the easiest and quickest 
of all 16mm projectors to thread. Silent 
or sound film projection by merely turn- 
ing a knob. Here’s a lighter weight pro- 
jector, easily portable for use in business, 
school, church, club, or in the home. 


SEE IT... HEAR IT! Compare the RCA 
**400’’ feature for feature with any other 
16mm projector. Judge it by a proof-test 
with your own sound films. For illustrated 
brochure and name of nearest dealer, write: 
Sound and Visual Products, Dept. 16L-V, 
RCA, Camden, N. J. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


ENGINEERING PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT, CAMDEN, H.S. 


in Conede: RCA VICTOR Compony Limited, Montreal 
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U. S. population is now about 147 25). 
000, greater by 15,500,000 than :. 
in 1940. But this year’s increase 


than 1947’s. 


iC 


e 
New York City’s piers may be ¢ :ken 
over by the Port oh New York Author 
ity after all. Its $114-million rehabilit, 
tion program (BW—May29'48,p40) 1 
cently lost out to a city-backed plan 
Irked by waterfront racketeering, \\ ayo; 
O’Dwyer has now asked the Authority 
to resubmit its plan. 
tJ 

Pan American is dickering for American 
Overseas Airlines. If American Airlines 
lets its subsidiary go—with CAB ap. 
proval—Pan Am will (1) be far and away 
the largest international airline in the 
world; (2) have only one other U.§ 
competitor (T.W.A.) in the field. 


* 
Steep Rock Iron Mines has a $5-million 
loan from the Ex-Im Bank to step up its 
high-grade ore exports from Ontario to 
the U.S. and RFC is adjusting the 
terms of its $5-million wartime loan to 
the Cyrus Eaton mining operation. 

e 
Return of delivered pricing is the aim of 
a new National Competition Commit- 
tee. Has eight chapters to work on legis- 
lators, hopes for 25. The Pittsburgh 
businessmen who started it have re- 


tained registered lobbyist Ketchum, Inc. 


> 


e 

Washington state hasn’t the power to 
take over the ferry system of Pudget 
Sound Navigation (BW—Sep.18’48,p4! 
under present laws, says the state su- 
preme court. The line now promises 
plans for improved operation “under pn 
vate ownership.” 


J 
Reshuffling steel plant: Royal Industrial 
bought Whitney Steel, the Indianapolis 
plant that Kaiser-Frazer recently let go. 
* 
Shortage of TV viewing tubes his 
spurred Zenith Radio to buy Rauland 
Corp. Zenith will double the tube mak- 
er’s capacity. 


® 
Georgia bought the $6-million Savan 
nah Quartermaster Depot for $808,100 
as the nucleus for a state port. Wl 
borrow $3-million on it for development. 

© 
The drive by Austin, Texas, to attract 
industry is paying off (BW—Oct.16°45, 
p41). Jefferson Chemical (owned bi 
The Texas Co. and American Cyana- 
mid) will consolidate its research there. 

. 
Du Pont paid $13.2-million for 
RFC’s Louisville synthetic rubber pls*. 
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BRASS 


brightens the 
Christrias Tree! 


line 
are i fe 


Christmas children of all ages welcome the warm _jewelry, lamps and other household “grace notes’’... 


all are economical to buy. And all are of a quality 


And for all last-minute shoppers (as who isn’t?), | you can bank on, to make the pleasure of your gift 
here’s one thing it pays to remember: last a long time for the lucky person who gets it. 


All gifts.made of Brass... . toys, pens, pencils, Yes, Brass in any form makes a solid and thrifty 
lighters, razors, shavers, compacts, lipsticks, costume _ gift . . . one that says sincerely: “‘Merry Christmas!” 


THE 


BRISTOL BRASS 


CORPORATION 
Makers of Brass since 1850, Bristol, Connecticut 
+ 616 Temple Bidg., Rochester, New York + 827 Hospital Trust Bidg., Providence, Rhode Island 


glint of the mellow, golden-yellow metal. 


15 Park Row, New York City + 418 Frick Bidg., Pitteburgh, Penna. - 1607 South Broadway, Dayton, Ohio 
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Rolls More Than a Mile a Minute 





TAPERED 
TORRINGTON joi; BEARINGS 


Spherical Roller - Tapered Roller - Straight Roller - Needle - Ball - Needle Rollers 
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“Steel Strip Special” 


on Torrington Bearings 


Steel strip rolled by the new Jones & Laughlin five stand 
tandem cold strip mill, designed, built and installed by 
Mesta Machine Company, is something special. That’s be- 
cause steel quality improves with faster rolling—and this mill 
is the world’s speediest, making up to 6250 feet per minute. 

High speeds and tremendous working pressures call for 
top anti-friction bearing performance—delivered by high 
capacity Torrington four-row Tapered Roller Bearings on 
work rolls, Torrington Thrust Bearings on screwdowns, and 
Torrington single and double-row Tapered Roller Bearings 
on the tension reel. 

For dependable operation and long service life, leading 
builders and operators of heavy-duty equipment rely on 
Torrington Bearings. Consult our engineers; they can bring 
years of experience in bearing design, construction and ap- 
plication to your friction problems. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
South Bend21,Ind. * Torrington, Conn. 
District Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 
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Plan for Stability 


C.E.D. statement makes 





suggestion of fiscal program to 
smooth out boom-bust cycle. The 
main idea is stable tax rate. 













The Committee for Economic |)¢ 
velopment has produced another picc 
of homework for businessmen to study. 
This week, its research and policy coin- 
mittee brought out a statement on 
“Monetary and Fiscal Policy for Greater 
Economic Stability.” 

¢ Boom-Bust Cure Sought—C.E.D. is 
a nonprofit organization of businessmen 
and educators. Its self-imposed assign 
ment is to find ways to modify the 
boom-bust cycle that always has plagued 
business in this country. 

In its latest statement, C.E.D. lays 
out a set of general guides to monetan 
and fiscal action. The principles appl 
to the immediate inflation problem, but 
they are not specifically tailored to it 


The idea is to set up a long-run program. A 














































e Tax Plan—The mainspring of C.E.D.’s 
program is the “stabilizing” budget pol 
icy that it recommended in its state 
ment on taxes a year ago (BW—Nov.15 
’47,p26). Under this plan, tax rates 
would be fixed at a level designed to 
yield a moderate surplus when national T 
income and employment were high. 


wa 


© toric 
Thereafter, tax rates would remain con- BD acci 
stant regardless of whether national B he 
income went up or down. In boom i; 


times, the rate structure would yield 


large surpluses. In depression the : a 
budget would show deficits. wis 
This policy, C.E.D. argues, would wi 


make the federal budget an automatic di 
stabilizer. i i 
e Other Steps—C.E.D. recommends four 


other measures to curb inflation: po 
FEDERAL RESERVE ACTION to tighten com 
credit. The research and policy com- JR § 
mittee is careful not to get involved ucts 
in the current fight over the Reserve hav 
System’s policy of supporting the gov- [B® sior 
ernment bond market. But it does Ott 
say that “general economic stability” pre 
should have priority. to | 
USE OF THE GOVERNMENT SURPLUS to 194 
retire bank-held debt. rst 
REFUNDING GOVERNMENT DEBT in ways a 
that will reduce the portion held by ca 
the commercial banks. ‘one 

A CUT IN THE VOLUME of government » for 
loans and guarantees of loans. cor 
In deflationary times, all these policies roe 

ul 


could be reversed. 
e Commission Asked—In addition, ont 
C.E.D. urges that a temporary commis 







sion be set up to study possible im- - 
provements in the country’s monetary a 
e} 






and financial structure. 
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| for marketing men. 









MARKETING 
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There are two ways in which inven- 


B tories can build up: by design or by 


accident. In either case, they've got to 
be paid for somehow. 
¢ Financing Problem—During the war, 


| the problem of financing inventories 


was minor-league stuff. Consumer goods 
were scarce; practically anything that 
wasn’t bait for the consumer was being 


= produced for the war effort. Turnover 
of both kinds of goods was rapid. Both 


merchant and manufacturer got their 
money back fast enough to pay their 


commitments. 


Since the war, however, some prod- 
ucts (radios, for example) have been 
having their own private little reces- 
sions in the midst of the general boom. 
Others, while still selling at levels above 
prewar, have slowed down—compared 
to their sales records in 1947 and early 
1948. Result: An increasing number of 
merchants and manufacturers have been 
feeling a working-capital pinch. 

* Service—Because of this cash squeeze, 
a complex business known as “‘field ware- 
housing” has gained sudden importance 
More and more 
companies are looking at this special- 


| ized warehousing service as a way to 


build up their inventories and still hold 
onto their working capital. 

Field warehousing isn’t new. It has 
been going on for about 30 years (BW— 
Mar.28’36,p16). But it’s in for a boom 
next year, if the predictions of the field 
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A LUMBER YARD becomes a bonded warehouse; so does an... 


Warehouse in Your Own Plant 


Need to finance rising inventories increases use of field 
warehousing. It provides collateral banks like. 


warehousemen themselves are correct. 
e What It Is—The best way to get an 
idea of what field warehousing is is to 
take a look at how it works in practice. 
The toy business provides a good ex- 
ample. 

The business has a strong seasonal 
factor; the bulk of sales are made for 
the Christmas trade. Therefore, the 
toymaker has to build up a sizable pre- 
Christmas inventory to supply the retail 
stores who buy from him. This can be 
tough if he doesn’t have plenty of work- 
ing capital. 

e Banks Are Cautious—The best solu- 
tion to the toymaker’s problem is to 
borrow on his inventory. But banks 
lending money on inventory prefer to 
have it stored in a bonded warehouse, 
which can issue standard warehouse re- 
ceipts to serve as collateral for the loan. 

This means that the toymaker has to 

ship his inventory to the nearest public 
warehouse. That costs money: both 
for storage and for handling and trans- 
portation. 
e Solution—So, instead of making this 
kind of deal, the toymaker takes his 
problem to a field warehousing com- 
pany. It surveys his premises, looks 
over his storage facilities. The toymaker 
has, say, a three-story building next to 
his factory where he stores his inven- 
tory. 

The warehouse company leases two 
of the three floors from the toymaker 





OFFICE SAFE, when you need... 


for a nominal sum. ‘Then it tacks up 
signs inside and out, showing that these 
two floors are now a bonded warehouse 
under its control. 

e Back to the Bank—The warehousing 
company issues receipts on the mer- 
chandise stored in its warehouse-within- 
a-warehouse. The toymaker offers these 
to the bank as collateral for a loan. And 
the bank is now much more likely to 
accept them, because the requirement 
of storage in a bonded warehouse has 
been met. 

When the toy manufacturer gets an 

order from a department store, he buys 
back one of his warehouse receipts from 
the bank. This entitles him to remove 
a certain quantity of toys from the field 
warehouse to fill the order. The field- 
warehousing arrangement enables him 
to draw out only as much merchandise 
as he can sell immediately. Thus, he 
can draw his stocks out of storage—and 
out of hock—as he needs them. 
e Wide Field—Manufacturers with sea- 
sonal problems aren’t the only users of 
field warehousing. Some cash-short 
manufacturers may want to buy raw 
materials in large quantities—to take 
advantage of quantity discounts, or of 
a bargain offer. Or a manufacturer may 
want to build up an inventory of raw 
materials in order to plan his production 
schedules more efficiently. 

Distributors, too, may find reasons 
for using field warehousing. One liquor 
distributor, for example, was offered a 
franchise that would double his yearly 
sales volume. But it meant that he had 
to carry twice as big an inventory. By 
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ERTAIN plastics applications call for a 

given property, or a given combination 
of properties, in greater degree than is 
available in general-purpose materials. Be- 
cause Durez plastics are chemically com- 
pounded phenolic materials, they-permit 
structural manipulations which make them 
extremely versatile. These illustrations suggest 
how the simplicity and economy of molding 
with Durez are being extended to special 
applications. 

Quite often a discussion between the de- 
sign engineer, the molder, and the Durez 
field man has produced ideas that improve 
products, reduce costs, and add new sales 
appeal. Besides our long experience in help- 
ing to solve plastics problems, we offer you 
today the advantages of greatly increased 
output and perfected control of uniformity. If 
you'd like to see what other manufacturers 
are accomplishing with Durez, let us send 
you “Durez Plastics News” each month. 
Durez Plastics & Chemicals, Inc.;4012 Walck 
Road, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 

Export Agents: Omni Products Corp., 460 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 16, N. >. 


For UNUSUAL plastics 





problems Durez has 


snecial properties 


RAYON SPINNING. Heart of the machine that manu- 
factures synthetic rayon from viscose is this thread-ad- 
vancing reel. Operating under continuous tension, the 
Durez reel is unaffected by water, acid, desulphurizing 
liquid, bleaching solution, oil, or heat. Reel’s fingers re- 
tain satin-smooth finish after years of operation. 


HARSH ACIDS. Molded of another special-property 
Durez, these acid pump impeller parts can be machined, 
sanded, buffed. Chemical resistance enables the parts to 
give long service without corrosion 


MOT COFFEE. Like the glass bow! of the Cory coffee 
brewer, heat-resistant Durez plastic cover is chemically 
inert to boiling water infused with coffee, leaves the bev- 
erage flavor uncontaminated. Easy to clean . . . cool to 
touch . . . attractively modern. Note other Durez parts 
STEAM VAPOR. Durez housing of the DeVilbiss Electric 
Steam Vaporizer is resistant to alcohol and chemicals in 
medicinal spray, as well as to heat. Additional properties 
of the compound . moisture resistance and self-insula- 
tion are also useful here 


PHENOLIC PLASTICS 
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setting up a field warehouse, he wa: 

to carry the stocks required. 

¢ Untypical Examples—Field ware 
ing has extended to plenty of sti ug, 
commodities. For instance, Amc 
Express Field Warehousing Corp. 
sidiary of American Express Co. 
made a bonded warehouse out of a 
drawer. Watchsprings were the 
modity stored in this unique wareh: 

The company ran into a prol 
when it warehoused some cattle 
feeder pen. One of the cows dro; 

a calf—and nobody was quite surc to 
whom it belonged. It was finally de. 
cided that the calf represented aidi. 
tional collateral for the loan advanced 
by the bank; as such, it went to the 
borrower when he repaid the loan. 

e Charges—The cost of field warehous. 
ing varies—usually according to the 
amount of merchandise warehousced. 
The charge usually includes a minimum 
annual amount for installing the ware- 
house, plus a specified percentage of 
the value of the deposits or the amount 
of credit secured by the borrower. On 
a small operation, the total cost may 
amount to as much as 2% of the prin- 
cipal of the loan; larger warehousing 
operations may bring it below 1% ot 
the loan figure. 

e Drive for Acceptance—Companics in 
the field realize that many marketing 
men—and many bankers, too—cithcr 
don’t understand or have never even 
heard of their operations. In 1941, the 
National Bureau of Economic Research 
made a survey to find out how mam 
bankers made loans on a field-warc 
housing basis. Only 13% of them did 

This week, in an effort to increas 
this percentage, American Express Ficld 
Warehousing Corp. sent out som 
14,000 letters to banks all over th 
country. It wants to let the banks 
know (1) that field warehousing cai 
mean new business for them; and 
that it is in the field-warehousing busi 
ness. 
© Regular Warehouses, Too—Many 0! 
the companies in field warehousing com 
bine this function with the operation 
regular public warehousing. Oth 
limit themselves to field warehousi:g 
alone. Only a few operate on a nation: 
scale. 

By far the largest, in point of volume 
is Lawrence Warehouse Co., of Sua 
Francisco. It started public warehous 
ing in 1913; added field warehousing in 
1918. By 1927, it was doing field war 
housing exclusively. 

Some of the other companies in thic 
field: Douglas-Guardian Warehouse 
Corp., New Orleans; St. Paul Terminal 
Warehouse Co., St. Paul, and its 
subsidiary, New York Terminal Ware 
house Co.; St. Louis Terminal Ware- 
house Co.; Banks Warehouse Co., Chi- 
cago; Tidewater Field Warehouses. 
Inc., Philadelphia. 
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TOCCO-Hardening Pitman arms. Photo 
courtesy Kaiser-Frazer Corporation. 


with TOCCO* Induction Heating 


Your product may bear no resemblance to the steering gear 
Pitman arm shown here, but if it has to be hardened, annealed, 
brazed, soldered or forged, TOCCO can probably brighten 
your production picture, too—saving you time and money. 


@ Progressive engineers at The Kaiser-Frazer Wil- 
low Run plant have adopted speedy automatic 
TOCCO Induction Heating for surface hardening 
Pitman arms. The ball end is heated to 1600° F. in 
seven seconds—then quenched automatically for 
4 seconds. The operation is fast, neat, fool-proof. 


Material is S.A.E. 1045 steel, forged. Balls are 
hardened to 55-60 R.C., to a uniform depth of 4%”. 
The remainder of the part is unaffected — retains 


THE OHIO CRANKSHAFT COMPANY 


its original ductile structure. Automatic TOCCO 
assures that metallurgical results are identical, 
every part the same, one or a million. 


In your search for sound ways to reduce costs, 
speed production and improve your product, don’t 
overlook TOCCO Induction Heating. Our engi- 
neers are ready to survey your plant, without obli- 
gation, of course, to determine where TOCCO can 
pay you a handsome profit. 


Mail Coupon Today 
THE OHIO CRANKSHAFT CO, 
Dept W-12, Cleveland 1, Ohio 


| wew FREE 


BULLETIN 


Please send copy of “Typical Results 
of TOCCO Induction Hardening and 


Heat Treating”. 

Name 

Position 

Company 

Address 
ci OR, ORO 








HOW 10 GET 


THE LOW-DOWN 
on Upstate New York 


If you need facts and figures on 
upstate New York business, 
call on the Marine Midland 
Trust Company of New York. 
The officers of the affiliated 
Marine Midland Banks in 47 
New York State business centers 
have accurate, on-the-spot 
knowledge of the local business 
conditions. Their day-in,day-out 
business and social contacts can 
be profitable to you in many 
ways. We'll be glad to put you 
in touch with them! 


Marine Midland Banks serve... 


Buffalo 

New York City 
Adams 

Albion 
Alexandria Bay 
Antwerp 

Attica 

Avon 


Jamestown 
Johnson City 
Lackawanna 
Lockport 

Malone 

Medina 
Middleport 
Niagara Falls 
North Tonawanda 
Ny ack 


Oswego 


Batavia 

Binghamton 
Copenhagen Palmyra 
Corinth 


Cortland 


Phoenix 
Rochester 
Depew Snyder 
East Aurora Sodus 
East Rochester Tonawanda 
Elmira Troy 
Watertown 
Watkins Glen 
Webster 
Westfield 
Williamsville 


Wilson 


Elmira Heights 
Endicott 

Evans Mills 
Fulton 

Holley 
Horseheads 


The 
MARINE 





Member Federc! Deposit insurance Corporation 








PICTURE REPORT 
































Teach Tractor Salesmen How To Sell 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. salesmen are be dissected and examined. When the 
boning up on what makes their product 
tick. The company knows the day is 
coming when the boys on the road will 
have more to do than just “accept” or- 
ders for tractors. The new “‘sales con- 
ference” suite at the plant in Peoria, 
Ill., is Caterpillar’s insurance that its 
salesmen will be ready. 
® Modern Classroom—In the big _lec- 
ture room, the students learn how a 
tractor works. From the projection 
room, charts and films clarify the lecture 
material. A “products application” 
laboratory is in the planning stage. 
Here, actual Caterpillar equipment will 


it will be one of the most modern in- 
dustrial instruction units in the United 
States. 

Right now, Caterpillar hasn’t much 
of a selling problem. Tractors—bot 
wheeled and endless-belt-tread types 
are still on allocation, with big order 
backlogs. So are motor-graders. But this 
market can’t last forever. Already, some 
tractor attachments (like bulldozer 
equipment) are in good supply; engines 
are easier to get, too. The school, the 
company thinks, will make them s¢! 
faster. 
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hreat to Jobbers 


Seagrams can use its new 

holesaling branch as a club 

over jobbers, as it did with their 
markup demands. 


Distillers Corp.-Seagrams, Ltd., set 
the liquor trade on its ear last week. 
The reason: The company announced: 
that it would drop its jobbers in the 
Greater New York area, replace them 

© with a wholesaling subsidiary of its own. 

But by week’s end Seagrams and its 

Mdistributors had decided to pick up 
their commercial relationship where 
they had left off. The settlement rep- 
resented something of a victory for Sea- 
grams. And inside the liquor trade, ob- 
servers speculated what might happen 
if Seagrams—or any other distiller— 
ever should activate a wholesale dis- 
tribution subsidiary. 

eStrike—A salesmen’s strike against 
distributors started the whole fiasco. 

They demanded a 1% boost in their 
Scommissions on sales. Most salesmen 
to the retail liquor trade had been get- 
ting a 30% commission on sales to 
ee stores and 44% on sales to bars, 
taverns, and hotels. When they didn’t 
get the increase, they struck. 

The distributors took their troubles 
to the distillers. The wholesalers 
claimed that they couldn’t pay the 
higher commissions unless the distillers 
came through with a bigger markup for 
them. 
¢ Distillers Comply—Almost everyone 
wanted to settle the strike in a hurry. 
They didn’t want to enter the Christ- 
mas season—when they do their biggest 
volume—with dwindling supplies of 
liquor on the dealers’ shelves. 

Most distributors finally settled the 
& strike on the basis of a 0.34% increase 
in salesmen’s commissions. Most of 
the distillers allowed the distributors 
enough more markup to cover the 
= higher commissions. 

grams Balks—But Seagrams didn’t. 

Instead, it told its Greater New York 
distributors that their services would 
no longer be required. At the same 
time, the company announced that it 

had filed an application with the N. Y. 
State Liquor Authority for a license to 
set up its own distributing company, 
Sea-Cal-Frank Distributors, Inc. 

The reaction was immediate. The 
Wholesale Licensed Alcoholic Beverage 
#Salesmen’s Union of Greater New 
York (A.F.L.) pulled Seagrams sales- 
men off the job. 

* Threat—A few days later, Seagrams 
and its erstwhile distributors talked it 
over again, reached this agreement: Sea- 
grams would not boost the distributors’ 
® markup. And the distributors would 
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This NEW BROCHURE 


tells about the “quiet” 
Gin with 100,000 Mu 


TO tae 
een tad 
my eg 


Send for your FREE copy. 
Learn how Fibretone* 


gives you QUIET 


@ In this new brochure, you can read 
in non-technical language how noise- 
control brings quiet to your office, 
restaurant, bank, store, school, factory, 
or recreation center. 


In simple, easy-to-understand words 
and pictures, the book tells the story 
of Johns-Manville Fibretone, the new 
low-cost acoustical ceiling unit. Graphic 
diagrams explain the ingenious Fibre- 
tone “noise traps’ small holes drilled 
in the sound-absorbing panels. Photo- 
graphs of actual installations emphasize 
Fibretone’s attractive appearance. 

Once you experience the benefits of 
Fibretone, you'll never be satisfied with 
an ordinary, noise-reflecting ceiling. 

Send for this new Fibretone brochure 

. and see for yourself how it shows 
the way to a more comfortable environ- 
ment, less nerve strain, increased pro- 
duction! Write Johns- 

Manville, Box 290, 
Dept. BW-12, 
New York 16, 
New York. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off, 
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@ Where plans and designs are agreed upon that mold our way of 
living, present and future, you find Hammermill’s Cockletone Bond today. 


@ More and more industrial leaders—architects of America’s way of doing 
things—find in this handsome paper the “heavier” quality feel, the crisp 
crackle and snap to lend proper impressiveness to their business messages. 


@ Examine this remarkable accomplishment of modern papermaking for 
yourself... then consider appointing it your business representative. 
Its moderate cost will surprise you. 


THE FINEST LETTERHEAD PAPER 
EVER PRODUCED BY HAMMERMILL CRAFTSMEN 


SEND COUPON NOW...for Cockletone Bond sample 
book and portfolio containing specimens of modern 
letterhead design which you'll find useful as a guide 
when designing—or improving—your own letterhead, 


Hammermill Paper Company 
1455 East Lake Road, Erie, Pennsylvania 


Please send me—FREE—Cockletone Bond and sample book; 


Name 





Position 





(Please attach to, or write on, your business letterhead) BW-12-12 


settle the matter of higher comm ssioy 
with their salesmen. 

Despite this settlement, Seagra \s ¢ 

not withdraw its application for a 
wholesaling licens&§ Seagrams’ 
for. Sea-Cal-Frank, said the coi 
“are not yet crystallized.” Insi: 
liquor trade, observers wondered 
the company would do with it 
sidiary when the wholesaling 
was granted. The trade agrees that it ; 
a powerful club over the heads 0: Se, 
grams distributors; should they ste oy: 
of line, Seagrams could activate Se. 
Cal-Frank to handle its wholesaling 
activities. And even if the distributor 
behave, Seagrams can decide at an 
time that it can handle its own dis 
tribution more profitably than throug) 
wholesalers. 
e Schenley’s Crack—During the last six 
months, some distillers have offered 
longer margins to retailers through thei: 
distributors. They figured, with liquor 
sales turning sluggish, that retailer 
would plug the brand with the longest 
margin. Seagrams claims to have made 
no such deals. 

Schenley, Seagrams’ biggest com. 
petitor, took the wholesaler-salesman 
ruckus as an opportunity to take a crack 
at Seagrams. Schenley said, “We fol: 
lowed our conviction that the wholesale 
system of distribution is the most eco- 
nomical and the one that best serve 
the consumer.” 








New Chief for Childs 


Childs nation-wide restaurant chain took on 
a new—and experienced—president last week. 
It was John L. Hennessy (left), recentls 
resigned board chairman of Hotels Statle: 
Company, Inc. Hennessy leaves Statler on 
Dec. 31 after 35 years with the hotels. He 
takes over his post with Childs Jan. 1. 
Shown with Hennessy (above) is Everett 





Frank, chairman of the board of Childs Co. 
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As specialists in developing and applying 
adhesives made from every available base, we 
are in the unique position of being able to 
deliver the exact types of adhesives needed 
to do any packaging and shipping job — 
completely and successfully! 


Address: 272 Madison Avenue,.New York 16; 3641 
So. Washteriaw Ave., Chicago 32; 735 Battery St., 
San Francisco 11; and other principal cities. 

In Canada: Meredith, Simmons & Co., Ltd., 
Toronto and Montreal, In England: National 
Adhesives, Ltd., Slough. 





ADHESIVES 





EVERY TYPE OF ADHESIVE FOR EVERY INDUSTRIAL USE 
- 


MARKETING BRIE'S 





Nationwide financing arrangement \ |); 
Commercial Credit Corp. reflects \q. 
miral Corp.’s concern over the appro. | 
ing buyer's market. Will cover ins: \\)- 
ment purchases of radios, TV «t 
ranges, and refrigerators. 

° 
G.M.’s 1949 line of cars will be shown 
in its entirety for the first time Jan. 2( 
at New York’s Waldorf-Astoria. 

° 
National Advertising hit a new dollir- 
volume peak in October. Printers’ Ink 
says biggest gainer was newspapers, up 
30% over October, 1947. 

S 
C.B.S. will get first crack at television 
rights on some top-notch sporting 
events. That comes with its purchase of 
a 25% chunk of Tournament of Cham- 
pions, Inc., boxing promoters. 

° 
R. H. Macy’s sales of $317-million for 
the year (ended Oct. 30) were up 6.3% 
over the preceding year. Net earnings 
hit $7.7-million, up about $1.2-million. 


Higher-type comic books are the aim of 
the Assn. of Comics Magazine Publish- 
ers. Its new advisory board includes two 
well-known educators, a librarian. 


Ice Cream is sold in three times as many 

independent groceries as it was 10 years 

ago—in 68% of them says “Progressive 

Grocer.” Reason: Grocers are buying 

refrigeration anyway for frozen foods. 
+ 


Lifo (last-in—first-out method of fig- 
uring inventory costs) should be retro- 
active for those stores that didn’t use 
it in 1941, say department stores. They 
are pressing the ‘Treasury to permit it. 
* 
Georgia railroads no longer have to ad- 
vertise their schedules daily in all the 
state’s newspapers, thanks to repeal of 
a 1907 law. 
* 


Price-cutting on TV sets (BW—Dec.+ 
’48,p83) may draw fire. Allen B. Du 
Mont Laboratories has threatened suii 
against a New York dealer selling belov: 
fair-trade prices. 

sd 
Tax-paid withdrawals of distilled spirits 
during October dipped to 16.1-million 
gal—down from 20.7-million in Octo 
ber, 1947. 

o 
New advertising revenue: The Atlanta 
Constitution superimposed its stock- 
market reports on a pale blue ad for 


Delta Air Lines. 
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FIBERGLAS* QUIZ: Which buildings are cooking snow? 


Want to be an Expert and surprise your friends? 
You can tell them which roofs in the neighborhood 
are well insulated and which are not—simply by 
looking out of your office window after the next 
snowfall. Snow stays on some roofs long after it 
begins to be “cooked”’ off the others. 

The difference is insulation. And it shows up in 
the fuel bills. 

A layer of Fiberglas Roof Insulation in a roof 
deck trims heat losses to a minimum, thanks to an 
extremely low heat conductivity. It’s a boon in 
summertime, too, when it blocks out a lot of heat 
that would otherwise wilt the workers inside. 

Made of glass fibers that can’t rot, shrink or 
swell, Fiberglas Roof Insulation is a durable 


material with high dimensional stability. It is light 
in weight, too. Adds no significant load to the 
structure, and requires no special support. 

For fuel economy in winter and greater comfort 
the year around, investigate Fiberglas Roof Insu- 
lation. Installed by roofers everywhere. If you have 
a roofing problem, you will be interested in the 
latest manual just off the press entitled: “The 
Design of Insulated Roofs”. Not merely a catalog, 
this 36-page reading and reference manual, recently 
sent to leading architects, contains a wealth of 
valuable material and is, we believe, the first of its 
kind in the field. Write on your letterhead to: 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation, Department 
803, Toledo 1, Ohio. 


In Canada: Fiberglas Canada Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 





*Fiberglas is the trade-mark 


OWENS-CORNING 





(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) of Owens- 
Corning Fiberglas Corporation 
for a variety of products made 
of or with glass fibers. 





| FIBERGLAS 





BUILDING 
MATERIALS 


BUILDING INSULATION + ACOUSTICAL TILE AND BOARD © ROOF INSULATION + MEMBRANE FABRIC + ALSO BASIC MATERIALS FOR SIDING, ETE. 






































© that means economy 


There is one thing that can always be said 
about conveying equipment that goes into 
heavy industry — it gets an awful beating, 
And, it's got to be tough to stay on the job. 
Plant operating men, responsible for keeping 
costs down, know that very well — and so 
do conveyer people who have had years of 
experience in designing conveying equip- 
ment that will work under severe service. 
= >= Mathews Engineers like heavy jobs, proba- 
= bly because they’ve handled so many of 
them. They've put gravity and power ccn- 
veyers and special conveying machinery in just about every 
place it can be used to advantage in foundries, steel plants 
and brass mills. 


For these industries, Mathews designs and builds equipment 
that is heavy enough to stay a long time in a rough game. 


MATHEWS CONVEYER COMPANY 


ELLWOOD CITY, PER RSYLVARIA 


e? SPO COSSESSOSSONSSSSS OOH ESTES ORSSS SUSE TEP Tee Tew ee SCOR RS. 


: = 
; MATHEWS CONVEYER COMPANY WEST COAST 
: SAH CARLOS, CALIFORNIA 

: MATHEWS CONVEYER COMPANY, LTD. 

$ PORT HOPE, ONTARIO 

*, Engineering Offices or Sales Agencies in Principal American and Canadian Cities 


* ° 
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READERS REPORT: 





Depreciation Policy 


Sirs: 

I have been following the controve: 
which has been going on among 3 
countants and in the financial press « 
the subject of depreciation and incoi 
taxes, and in that connection, have re: | 
your trend [BW—Nov.13’48,p124] wit/: 
a good deal of interest. 

It would be difficult, of course, t» 
find a businessman who would not wc 


- come a more generous approach to th 


problems of depreciation on the part / 
the taxing authorities. However, wit): 
every will in the world to do so, I hav 
so far not been able to satisfy myseli 
that it is practicable to endeavor to keep 
accounting records in fixed dollars, 
which obviously is the net result of ai: 
attempt to give recognition to advances 
in the cost of replacing fixed assets. 

The presumption is, I realize, that 
the shareholder is fooling himself when 
he thinks he has made a net gain as a 
result of his year’s operations when the 
gain is expressed in dollars of greatly re- 
duced purchasing power. I appreciate 
fully the wisdom of his setting up re- 
serves to protect his inventory position, 
and similarly of seeing that the reserves 
to protect his fixed assets position are 
adequate. 

But, assuming that the fixed assets 
were purchased with borrowed funds— 
that is, assuming that the company has 
a sizable bond issue which was made 
for the purpose of financing expansion 
at some prior period—would you then 
argue that the shareholder is entitled to 
figure depreciation at replacement cost 
when, in truth, his only obligation is to 
return to the bondholder the same num- 
ber of dollars as he borrowed in the first 
instance, regardless of the fact that in 
the interim their purchasing power has 
decreased? 

Theoretically the shareholder is in 
the position of having borrowed certain 
equipment which he has worn out 
through the years, and from which he 
has secured enough profit to pay for the 
equipment and have angrily Lape over 
for himself. Can it not then be argued 
that if it is going to take him, say, three 
times as much to replace the equipment, 
he can turn around and borrow that 
same amount and start the process all 
over again? In other words, would not 
any additional depreciation beyond the 
original cost which might be provided 
through the indulgence of the taxgath- 
erer be an unwarranted gain to-the share- 
holder at the expense of the bond- 
holder? 

I have never seen this particular as- 
pect of the matter introduced into the 
current controversy on the subject, and 
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SEVEN LEAGUE BOOTS AREN'T ENOUGH! 


It takes more than a pair of ‘seven league boots”’ to enable a manu- 
facturer to always have a sales engineer quickly available when you 
are contemplating the purchase of transformers. That’s why Wagner 
maintains trained field engineers in key cities from coast-to-coast. 
There’s one near you, ready to be of service. 


TIS Sy RMR A con > Nees 


Wagner, a pioneer in the development of transformers, has the 
experience and facilities to build the best transformers for every 
need— in industry, commerce, city and farm. 


CE Aa RAT A 


Should you need transformers, or any of the products made by 
Wagner, consult the nearest of our 29 branch offices or write to 
Wagner Electric Corporation, 6460 Plymouth Ave., St. Louis 14, 
















Machine Heliwelding 


tums out a better milk pail 
at lower cost 



















John View, Airco Technical Sales 
Representative, was consulted and he 
suggested the Heliwelding process with 
the Airco machine holder, using Airco 
Helium. After Heliwelding, only a 


small amount of polishing was necessary 


=. 


HINMAN MILKING MACHINE COM- 
PANY, of Oneida, N. Y., formerly pur- 
chased drawn steel pails to be sold in 
conjunction with their milking machines. 
They decided to fabricate their own pails 
from stainless, since their experience 
showed the need foran improved design, 
of sturdier construction than they were 
able to get from available sources. 





to finish the job, making the cans ready 
for shipment. 

This method was so successful that 
the customer was able to produce a top 
quality pail with a tidy saving in money 
— and time. 


TECHNICAL SALES SERVICE — ANOTHER AIRCO PLUS-VALUE FOR CUSTOMERS 
To assure its customers of high efficiency in all applications of the oxyacetylene 
flame or electric arc, Air Reduction makes available the broad, practical experi- 
ence of its nationwide Technical Sales Division personnel. The collective 
experience and knowledge of these specialists has helped thousands to a more 
effective use of Airco processes and products. Ask about this Airco “Plus-Value” 
service today. Write your nearest Airco office. In Texas: Magnolia Airco Gas 
Products Company ... On West Coast: Air Reduction Pacific Company. 


Air REDUCTION 
J) Ss 


Offices in All Principal Cities 


Weadquarters for Oxygen, Acetylene and other Gases. . 
Arc Welders, Electrodes and Accessories 


Apparatus and Supplies... 


ad 


. Carbide . .. Gas Welding and Cutting Machines, 








thought I would put it before you t 
see what might be your reaction. 

G. B. Erwin 
VICE-PRESIDENT & TREASURER 
THE STEEL CO. OF CANADA, LTD, 
HAMILTON, ONT. 


Montana Has Power 
Sirs: 

I have noticed with considerable sur- 
prise that your story on the winter power 
pinch [BW—Oct.23’48,p19] contains a 
map showing Montana in a power short 
age area. 

Montana now has surplus power and 
had it throughout the entire period of 
the war. The Montana Power Co. serves 
practically all of Montana. Since the 
early 1940s, it has been able to turn over 
an average of approximately 50,000 kw. 
to the Washington, Oregon, and Utah 
areas and continues to do so. 

This company has ample and reliable 
power reserves to insure its customers 
service, and there is no prospect of load 
curtailment of any kind on the system 
of The Montana Power Co. or elsewhere 
in Montana. 

The Federal Power Commission may 
have included Montana in Region 7 be- 
cause of the power shortage in Wash- 
ington and Oregon, but there is not and 
has not been and will not be in future 
years a power shortage in Montana, Ida- 
ho, or Utah, as the private utilities 
in those areas have throughout the years 
provided adequate power capacity and 
at the present time the companies serv- 
ing those three states are all engaged in 
the construction of additional genera- 
ting facilities and transmission lines to 
increase existing Capacity. 

J. E. Coretre, Jr. 


VICE-PRESIDENT & ASST. GEN’L MGR. 
THE MONTANA POWER CO. 
BUTTE, MONT. 


e In drawing up the map for our article 
in the October 23rd issue on the power 
shortage we used the Federal Power 
Commission regional breakdown. Be- 
cause we did so, Montana showed up in 
a region generally described as having a 
shortage. 

Our understanding is that there is a 
five state inter-connection of power fa- 
cilities which provides for drawing on 
any excess capacity in one part of the 
region to supply a deficiency in another 
part. Mr. Corette’s letter confirms the 
fact that surplus power from Montana 
is being furnished to the Washington, 
Oregon, and Utah areas. 


State of Business 
Sirs: 

I have been reading your “Business 
Outlook” in your issue of Nov. 13, and 
the general impression one would get 
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from its perusal is that business is get- 
ting better and better. 

\What you appear to have done is to 
take the third quarter business as fore- 
shadowing the fourth quatter. But in 
the past two weeks department store 
sales in the nation have dropped around 
10% in dollar volume alone, and my 
contacts assure me that a buyer’s market 
in most cars is already here. Home con- 
struction has also taken a sharp drop 
compared with last year. Employment 
locally is certainly down compared with 
last year. The only firm spot appears to 
be in steels and metals, which squeezes 
a large number of small firms. Otherwise, 
the business picture is distinctly spotty 
to say the least. 

Puitip Henry 
ACCOUNTANT AND AUDITOR 
LOS ANGELES 


e The Business Outlook never implied 
that everything is getting better and bet- 
ter—simply that a lot of businesses are 
not so badly hurt as they seem to think. 
Sales could not go on breaking records 
forever—sooner or later they had to fall 
off from year-ago levels. The November 
decline in retail sales of which Mr. 
Henry speaks may mark that turning 
point. But even the lines that are com- 
plaining the loudest are doing 40% to 
300% more business than before the 


war. 
With the steel industry at 99% of 
capacity, with October’s construction 


$1.7-billion, with electric power output 
8% ahead of last year, and with 60-mil- 
lion people holding jobs, BusINEss WEEK 
is not convinced that everything is go- 
ing to pot. For a discussion of reader 
Henry’s fears, see the Business Outlook 
of Dec. 4. 


New Senator 
Sirs: 

Your article, ““Truman’s New Deal,” 
[BW —Nov.13’48,p19] did not mention 
anything about J. Allen Frear, one of 
the outstanding new senators. 

I would like to tell you something 
about him. He is a young man, hardly 
40. He owns and controls some of the 
largest businesses in Delaware, such as 
coal, fuel, dairy products, and a mill 
concern, all of which he has won by 
hard work and good business dealings. 

When you stop to think that he de- 
feated Douglas Buck, who is a du Pont 
son-in-law and has been in the Senate 
for some time, and is also a former Gov- 
ernor of Delaware, this is quite an ac- 
complishment. 

Mr. Frear has many community in- 
terests which take his time, such as our 
big local hospital, and only this year he 
was voted the “Man of the year in Del- 
aware,” 

DELAWARE BANKER 


(Name Withheld) 
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DOOFORM ALUMINUM CHAIRS = METAL O 


THIS handsome Goodform chair is a man’s chair. Its shaped seat and 
backrest, cushioned with foam rubber, give it unusual comfort. Five 
adjustments fit it to the individual user, thereby reducing fatigue, increasing 
productivity and promoting health. It will pay for itself in a short time. Try 
this chair for ten days in your own office, at no cost or obligation. Just write 
us on your letterhead for the name of our nearest branch or dealer. 


THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING CO. Dept. 6, YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 


ESK * METAL FILING CABINETS + STEEL SHELVING 








PRODUCTION 
_ How To Figure Where You're Going Beforg 


WEIGHT HANDLED MANUALLY 
Ye H.P. REFRIG, MOTOR HOUSING MOLD) 


MANUAL HANDLING TIME @ WEIGHT PER OPERATION PER MOLD 
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HEAVING AND HAULING were graphically shown by Spring) TO ANALYZE CASTING, plant people made this chart to see 
field foundry chief before Westinghouse decided to mechanize how the weight and time factors stacked up 








MODEL LAYOUT of “new” foundry took months of research WIDE RANGE OF CASTINGS for Westinghouse appliances 
into the type of labor available, quality control, other factors had to be turned out under stable cost and labor conditions 
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echanizing 


The carefui analysis made 
by Westinghouse before it re- 
vamped its foundry is an object 
lesson for others. 


You may be thinking about mechan- 
izing one of your production divisions. 
Perhaps it’s a toundry that’s falling be- 
hind in the struggle tor labor efficiency, 
lower costs, more output. Sooner or 
later it will have to be refurbished. 

e Case History—But does that mean 
mechanization? If it does, what kind 
and how much? 

Before you come to a decision, it 
will pay to make an exhaustive study of 
the factors affecting plant operation. 
You will want to analyze production 
quotas; what kind of labor is available; 
whether machines can efficiently replace 
muscles; what can be done about costs 
and quality control. And you also ought 
to find out what the competition is 
doing. 

Westinghouse Electric Corp. did all 

this when it went about modernizing its 
“new” foundry at East Springfield, 
Mass. Its case history makes a worth- 
while study. 
e Facelifting—Last week, the company 
was proudly showing how it spent $14- 
million there. It put the cash—after long 
study—into an over-all facelifting that 
does more than just take a lot of muscle 
out of foundry work. It also makes work- 
ing conditions more pleasant, promises 
to step up output, and eventually cut 
costs. 

The foundry is a “captive” one that 
supplies the company with gray-iron 
castings for refrigerators, motors, and 
appliances. Before the war, it did a good 
job, produced castings at low cost, met 
all production schedules adequately. 
Postwar, however, things weren’t so 
smooth: Labor was hard to get—and 
keep; production schedules looked a 
lot tougher; costs were getting out of 
line. That meant overhaul—but where 
and how much? To get the answers 
Westinghouse did a lot of detective 
work. 

*Elliot’s Study—Chief detective was the 
foundry superintendent, Frank Elliot, 
whose casting experience goes back over 
24 years. Elliot came up with a hand- 
hewn report, worked out with his a3so- 
ciate, R. G. Elphinstone, and spotted 
with graphs and charts. The report dug 
into the why’s and wherefore’s of the 
operation, suggested improvements, 
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...A package that attracts the EYE 


















and protects the PRODUCT 


To stand out in competition, a package must 
have plenty of eye-appeal. And to insure re- 
peat sales, it must keep the product in perfect 
condition from the factory to the buyer’s home. 

Leading manufacturers find the answer to 
both of these requirements in wrapping pro- 
duced by “PACKAGE” machines. 

Our model FF is a good example. This ma- 
chine was specially designed to meet the re- 
quirements of frozen food manufacturers. It 
met them so well that it quickly became a 
favorite from coast to coast. Soon packers of 
provisions, margarine, butter, fish, dried fruit, 
etc., found that they, too, could benefit from 
the superior wrap produced by the FF. 

Using cellophane, foil or laminated mate- 
rial, the machine seals the package hermeti- 
cally. Registers printed wrappers perfectly by 
electric eye. Handles trays as well as cartons, 
and automatically makes allowance for expan- 
sion of packages due to freezing. Is quickly 
adjustable for many sizes, and has a speed of 
100 packages per minute. 


If you seek better wrapping at lower cost 
consult “ PACKAGE” 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY, Springfield 7, Mass. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND ATLANTA 
DENVER LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
SEATTLE TORONTO MEXICO, D.F., 





































We have a machine to 
meet practically every 
wrapping requirement 


PACK fab A Shade bis piel es 


Over a Quarter Bill 
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Branch Offices: 


This has the ear- 
marks of a fable but it’s far from 
it. Compressed air supplied by 2 
Quincy Compressor met and con- 
quered one of the big production 
problems in the handling of potato 
chips. Here it is — briefly! Potato 
chips were bagged and weighed by 
hand. The Woodman Co. of At- 
lanta developed a machine for 
automatically weighing the chips 
and using compressed air to blow 
them into the bag. This use of 
Quincy Compressors increased pro- 
duction, eliminated handling and 
reduced waste. 
More than a hundred manufac- 
turers have put Quincy Compres- 
sors to work asa part of their own 
products, From solving many com- 
pressed air problems, Quincy Air 
Specialists have gained wide ex- 
perience over the last 30 years. 
Take advantage of this experience 
with your own product—or in 
your plant. Write Dept. W-128. 
en Compressors for Many Uses 
NG @ CHUCKING @ LIFTING 
STARTING . yt egg © PUMPING 
PRESSING ° FLLING © Act WrATING 
CONTROLLING 


COMPRESSORS 


QUINCY COMPRESSOR CO. 


Quincy, Illinois 
Sen Francisco © S#. Louis 


New York © Chicago 
















MOLDING MACHINE eliminates backbreaking manual labor. It jolts pattern to squeeze 


sand around it, turns assembly over, vibrates it again, pulls pattern 





LADLE, suspended from an overhead monorail, pours iron into molds. A single worker can 
move the 500-Ib. ladle along the pouring line in the East Springfield (Mass.) foundry 


sketched out a proposed layout, esti- 
mated costs. 

Elliot’s study proved this point: 

Mechanization of a plant can’t always 
be a “catalog” operation. In W esting- 
house’s case, the customarv heavy con- 
veyors and standard molding machines 
wouldn't fit in. Its Springfield operation 
casts small-size parts for use in highly 
competitive consumer goods. 
e Recommendations— Elliot's advice: 
Develop tailor-made machines. That 
didn’t mean ignoring catalog stuff en- 
tirely; for instance, sand could be han- 
dled on conventional equipment. But 
mold-making machines, the double- 
deck rolling conveyors, and shake-out 
equipment for sand were all designed to 
do a specific kind of job in that specific 
kind of foundry. That’s where careful 
study paid off for Westinghouse. 

The final recommendations were built 
around six basic conditions. In varying 
degrees, these apply to other manufac- 
turing processes as well: 





(1) Type of Labor Available. ‘“‘Man- 
ual” labor is no longer easy to get. And 
for Westinghouse, the problem was 
worse than usual because its heavy, mul- 
tiple molds had reached a point that 
taxed the limit of a man’s strength. 
Also, the average age of workers was ris- 
ing steadily. Younger men were leaving 
for easier jobs. 

Workers’ earnings affected the labor 
supply, too. Although earnings have 
risen steadily in the foundry, the in- 
creases haven’t been big enough to at- 
tract labor. Earnings in other shops 
have increased in greater proportion. 
Westinghouse had the choice of re- 
storing the old ratio (in favor of the 
foundry worker), or making working 
conditions comparable to other shops. 
Mechanization helps improve these con- 
ditions. 

(2) Problems of Manual Handling. 
The average worker handled tons of ma- 
terial every day. For example, in making 
a refrigerator motor housing, a molder 
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GIVE YOURSELF A “HOLIDAY”... 





| LET WESTERN UNION SOLVE YOUR | 





. SEASONS GREETINGS” PROBLEM 


Se # 


ow 
: 


= All you do—furnish the list of 
“addressees —Western Union 
does the rest. 


* Greater convenience for you. 
Greater distinction for your 
greetings. Greater impression 

on your customers and friends. 


Get in touch with Western Union 
now for a representative to 

call to show you how telegrams 
will solve your Christmas and 
New Year greeting problem. 

He will supply greeting texts 
which are also available at 


every Western Union office. 
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WHEN THE FIRST 
AUTOMOBILE WAS 
BUILT IN THE WEST 


PACIFIC-WESTERN 
GEARED PRODUCTS 
were already old-timers 


Did you know that an automo- 
bile was built almost 50 years 
ago, in northern California? 
Even then, the metal -working 
and fabrication industries of the 
west could draw on the skill 
of “PACIFIC-WESTERN” for 
gears and geared machinery. 


Now, atter a lapse of many 
years, production of automo- 
biles is growing rapidly in the 
western states. “PACIFIC- 
WESTERN” offers a wide vari- 
ety of geared mechanisms -for 
industrial applications, making 
special service on all gearing 
problems available in the west. 


in the west, it’s 


PACIFIC-WESTERN 
geared products 


In the pulp and paper, chemical, 
mining, petroleum, fishing, food and 
all the other industries,“PACIFIC- 
WESTERN” is again the primary 
supplier of gears and geared prod- 
ucts designed and built for the spe- 
cific needs of each industry. 


We are both proud and careful of 
our more-than-50-year record as 
gearmakers to western industry. 


When you need geared equipment 
for your western plant, be sure to 
make use of our specialized engi- 
neering experience and our three 
large plants with the finest gear- 
making facilities in the west. 


Write, wire or phone 
for assistance on your current 
geared-drive needs. 


Western Gear Works, Seattle 4, Wash. 
Western Gear Works, Box 192, Lynwood, Calif. 
Pacific Gear & Tool Works, San Francisco 3, Calif. 





Sales Representatives : 
Houston * Portland ¢ Salt Lake City 















handled more than 48,000 Ib. each day; 
a sand-shakeout laborer, about 130,000 
lb. a day. Two men made and poured 
110 such castings a day. Considerable 
manual effort—and time loss—was also 
involved in carrying molds from place 
to place for various operations. 

(3) Increased Production Require- 
ments. If the operation had to meet 
bigger manufacturing quotas, three 
moves were possible. The company 
could: (1) increase floor space and labor 
force; (2) buy castings outside; (3) de- 
sign ingenious plant. equipment to 
“stretch” available space and_ labor. 
Previous productior: averaged 22 Ib. of 
casting per sq. ft. of floor space; antici- 
pated demand would be 30 Ib. per sq. ft. 

Elliot recommended “stretching” the 
available space, even though it meant 
running some conveyors outside the 
building. 

(4) Problems of Cost. Higher wages, 
material costs, and overhead mean that 
daily output per worker had to be in- 
cieased. Multiple molds help—to a de- 
gree. But they must be supplemented by 
equipment, tools, and techniques that 
help an individual worker handle more 
work with less effort. 

(5) Quality Control. The human ele- 
ment is a big factor behind uneven qual- 
ity (and rejects), particularly in foun- 
dry operation. So mechanization, if han- 
dled right, leads to better control of 
quality. It permits “prescription” con- 
trol of sand, which means greater control 
over uniformity, mixture, and delivery. 
Also, metal melts can be checked con- 
stantly. to control the chemical and 
physical properties of iron. (Pouring 
goes on all day, instead of a single short 
period.) Finally, it is possible to make 
immediate inspection of castings after 
they have been poured. 

(6) Competition. It was important 

to keep the important cost advantage 
the Westinghouse foundry had before 
the war. Competitors were shaving their 
costs by mechanizing. Westinghouse 
had to do jikewise, or be at a product- 
price disadvantage. 
@ Go-Ahead—When management gave 
Elliot the go-ahead sign, he started put- 
ting in the necessary mechanical, auto- 
matic, and pushbutton devices. 

Work also began on the 4,500 ft. of 
conveyor line, some of which ran out- 
side, some through tunnels under the 
floor. The whole job was completed with 
the loss of only one day’s production. 
e Result—As the renovated plant stands 
today, Westinghouse has plenty to brag 
about. Loads lifted by foundry employ- 
ees have been cut 75%. A new ventila- 
tion and dust-removal system changes 
air every seven minutes, extracts about 
3,800 Ib. of dust each day. The foundry 
turns out 10,000 castings a day, in 40 
types ranging in weight from 4 Ib. to 40 
Ib. (picture, page 46). 

In the new setup, 250 tons of sand 


are moved mechanically, delivered 
hoppers over each station where mo 
are loaded, Excess and spilled sand 
collected on underfloor conveyors a 
returned—together with used “‘hot’’ sa: ( 
—to the sand mixer. (Magnets “‘strai 
it of stray iron.) 

Molding is done mechanically. ‘| 

automatic machine scrapes off exci 
sand, shakes the mold to compact sai (| 
around the pattern. Then patterns a 
removed, iron is poured, and the mol: ; 
move along a conveyor to an automat c 
shake-out. That machine drops the hc t 
sand and castings onto a conveyor, sens 
the flask (mold frame) back to the mol: - 
ing station, 
e More To Come—Meanwhile, a vibr..- 
ting screen separates the hot sand froin 
the castings. The castings then slide int) 
trays on a trolley conveyor which trave! 
around the outside of the building. This 
trip takes an hour, cools the castings 
for delivery to the sorting and cleaning 
station. Westinghouse doesn’t plan to 
stop its improvement policy at the foun- 
dry. It says that studies are still going 
on, that new machines will be added as 
the need develops. 


Earlier Deliveries 
Promised at Power Show 


Makers of power-plant machinery got 
up some real high-pressure steam this 
year under their own production lines. 

You could glean the results last week 

at the jam-packed exhibits of the 18th 
National Power Show in New York. 
Whether manufacturers talked turbines 
or valves, they had the same story to tell 
footsore engineers who traipsed the four 
floors of booths in Grand Central Pal- 
ace: improved delivery. 
e Backlogs Down—On small motors, 
generators, controls, and machine tools, 
many makers were offering deliveries 
that ranged from stock to six months. 
One manufacturer of control equipment 
put it this way: “The backlog, for us, is 
about caught up. Now we’ll have to start 
thinking about scratching a little for 
our sales.” 

On central-station equipment, of 
course, the backlog still adds up to a 
whopping total. But even here the deliv- 
ery picture is brighter than a year ago. 
One maker of big turbines and genera- 


. tors has cut deliveries from close to five 


years down to two or three years. An- 
other is running about 24 years on gen- 
erating equipment. 

e Electric Power—Demand for electrical 
power is still on the upswing, but it’s 
climbing more slowly now. By 1951, 
Edison Electrical Institute expects the 
country’s power reserve will be normal 
(about 14%). The generating capacity 
then will stack up to a 50% increase 
over the 1946 level. 
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BIRTHPLACE of a new commercial syn- 
thetic: Esso’s Baton Rouge plant makes. . . 


Alcohol From Oil 


Esso takes the lead in 
adapting Oxo process to make 
synthetic eight-carbon alcohol 
commercially. Wide uses seen. 


Last week, the petroleum industry 
had a new synthetic to boast about: iso- 
octyl alcohol (BW —Dec.4’48,p10). 

e Pioneer—Esso Standard Oil Co. is 
making it in carload lots at a Baton 
Rouge (La.) plant. Esso is doing it by 
the German Oxo process; it’s the first 
company to achieve commercial pro- 
duction of a chemical by this technique. 
Chemists are excited over both the new 
alcohol and the successful commercial- 
ization of the process. 

e Eight-Carbon Alcohol—Esso’s product 
is an “eight-carbon” alcohol. Alcohols 
are organic compounds in which hydro- 
gen-oxygen groups are linked to car- 
bon atoms. Ordinary alcohols have 


one, two, or three carbon atoms in the : 


chain. Eight carbon atoms are a long 
chain—and make the new synthetic al- 
cohol particularly adaptable to syn- 
thesizing into the “big’’ molecules that 
are needed in making a lot of key 
chemicals. It can be made _ into 
plasticizers, detergents, fatty acids, or 
“products” (such as lubricants, cutting 
oils, hydraulic fluids, drying oils, and 
essential oils). 

First off, iso-octyl alcohol is being 
used as a building block for plasticizers, 
because plasticizers are in good demand. 
They’re used in protective coatings, in 
plastic products ranging from uphol- 
stery to floor coverings, and in rubber 
compounding. 

e The Process—The Oxo method is 
close kin to Fischer-Tropsch synthesis 
(BW—Nov.27'48,p44) used in making 
oil from coal. It took Esso three years 
of research to adapt the technique to the 
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The sun never sets on service 
facilities for Hyster Tractor 
Equipment. More than 350 
**Caterpillar’’ distributors, 
dealers and their branches 
around the world sell and 
service Hyster Tractor Equip- 
ment. ... Factory-trained me- 
chanics, genuine parts, ex- 
perience and know-how are 
ready when needed. 

For nearly 20 years Hyster has 








Contact your’ Caterpillar-Wyster 


Distributor for 
Gales and servic’ 








Every “Caterpillar” 
Distributor is a 


HYSTER 


Tractor Equipment 


SERVICE 















specialized in quality tractor tools. 
The Hyster line includes towing 
winches ; yarders; donkeys; cranes; 
logging arches; sulkies; and the 
Hystaway, a combination dragline, 
clamshell and crane. 

Whenever you see a big yellow 
“Caterpillar” track-type tractor, 
the chances are that a Hyster trac- 
tor tool is mounted on it—speed- 
ing work production and reducing 
job costs... . Write for literature. 


HYSTER 
COMPANY 


Manufacturer of 29 Tools for 
2907 N. E. Clackamas, Portiand 8, Oregon 
1807 North Adams Street. .Peoria 1, Winois 
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Fastest to all intermediate points 


Thousands of shippers and receivers of 
freight from Pacific to Atlantic route via 
P-I-E for fast, safe, dependable delivery of 
their goods. They know that P-I-E’s proved 
trucking performance offers more depend- 
able freight service and greater shipping 
security. Shippers agree it’s P-I-E! 


| he To 





CHICAGO « ST. LOUIS *« KANSAS CITY « DENVER « OGDEN « ELKO 
RENO «+ ELY « POCATELLO « SALT LAKE CITY «+ SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES « SACRAMENTO «+ OAKLAND 
General Offices: Salt Lake City, Utah 













THE MOST USABLE 







YOU CAN BUY 


One Man Can Carry it... 
Hang It... Operate It 


These one-man hoists are known in 
factories, foundries, shops, and shipping 
rooms as “lightweight hoists for heavy- 
duty jobs.” They weigh only 30 pounds 
in the 4ton, 14-ton, and 300-lb capacities, 
and 75 pounds in the 1-ton capacity. 

Speed is variable. With the one-hand 
control bar you can lift or lower loads me hag 
without effort ...at any speed you re- 
quire, up to 17 feet per minute. Send for 
illustrated bulletin. 


2 
KELLER Zz oat WD = 


KELLER TOOL COMPANY 40:2 HARBOR STREET © GRAND HAVEN, MICHIGAN 
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continuous method that makes th 
eight-carbon alcohol. Here’s how 
works: 

The raw material is a gasoline frac 

tion from petroleum distillation. Thi 
is reacted with carbon monoxide an 
hydrogen under a pressure of 3,00 
p-s.i., in the presence of a catalyst. Re 
sult: crude alcohol, which can be pur: 
fied to yield iso-octyl. Both the carbon 
monoxide and hydrogen come from 
natural gas. 
e Wide Interest—Other companies arc 
thinking about the high-carbon alco- 
hols, too. Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) 
is planning to produce nine-carbon 
(nonyl) alcohol at its Whiting, Ind., 
plant. Also in the Oxo-process run- 
ning: Oronite Chemical Co., Texas Co.., 
Shell Oil Co., E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours. The Bureau of Mines has also 
reported on research on the process. 

The Oxo method has an important 
commercial advantage: Existing high- 
pressure chemical-making equipment 
can be modified to accommodate it. 
Another big point in its favor is its 
versatility. It can be adapted to change 
hydrocarbons by synthesis into inter- 
mediate chemicals, or into petroleum 
“products.” 





PRODUCTION BRIEFS 





Electric transportation equipment 
turned out by G. E. this year tops 
’47’s mark by 500,000 hp. In the 14- 
million hp. total: 350 locomotives, 910 
units for trolley coaches, street and 
subway cars. 

» 
Low-cost air conditioning system using 
ice instead of compressors has been 
worked out at the University of Texas. 
See Commerce report PB 95253. 

e 
Small-plant management report by A. S. 
M. E. will cover economic importance 
of small plants, the manager’s job, out- 
iook here and abroad. 

. 
Television tubes will roll out faster from 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass. New process: 
Face plates (where you see the image) 
are polished while still flat, then formed 
to spherical shape. 

* 
Cooking standards are on the docket at 
American Standards Assn. Under dis- 
cussion: Standard names, measurements, 
and markings for utensils, measuring 
cups and spoons. 


“ 


e 
Clay floor and wall tile output is up 
16% over last year. In the first nine 
months, producers turned out about 
76-million sq. ft. 
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NATIONAL- 
STANDARD 
Company 


DIVISIONS OF NATIONAL-STANDARD CO. 


ATED horsepower is one thing. Utilizing that power to the 

maximum over prolonged periods of time can be a horse 

of another color. In all automotive engines, piston rings are a 

major link in harnessing this power of combustion, in delivering 
it in full force to the wheels. 


The great 500-mile speed classic at Indianapolis gives piston 
rings a real chance to prove their quality and stamina. Here, 
where every mile per hour is invaluable, good compression 
is a must! Rings must withstand hour after hour of tortuous 
heat, pressure and furious speed . . . must give sustained 
protection against oil pumping and loss of power. 


It is hardly coincidence that the Athenia Steel Division 
of National-Standard is a major supplier of specially 
developed piston ring steel for each of the manufac- 

turers whose rings are selected for the world’s finest 
racing cars. And, incidentally, it’s the same steel that 
they put into the rings for your car. 


Leading piston ring manufacturers and many other users 

of high quality, special-purpose steel have learned to 

count on our Athenia Steel Division for exceptional research 

and development service, and for the meticulous care and control 

in processing that always leads to better products at lower 

production cost. Perhaps you can benefit by this kind of service. 

Athenia specialists in steel welcome the chance to show you what 
cooperation really means, 





ATHENIA STEEL, Clifton, N. J. . . . » Flat, High Carbon, Cold Rolled Spring Steel 
NATIONAL-STANDARD, Niles, Mich. . . . Tire Wire, Fabricated Braids and Tape 
WAGNER LITHO MACHINERY, Jersey City, N. J., Lithographing and Special Machinery 
WORCESTER WIRE WORKS, Worcester, Mass. . . Round Steel Wire, Small Sizes 























Interoffice TV 


lelevision is no longer purely an en- 
tertainment medium; it can now be use- 
ful to you in your office. 

Last week, Remington Rand started 
commercial production of a_ portable 
television outfit for interoface communi- 
cation. The Vericon system is an out- 
growth of models that Rand developed 
during the war for the Air Force. In 
those days, the camera, mounted in the 
nose of robot-guided bombers, helped 
steer the ship on pin-point raids over 
heavy-flak areas. The camera broadcast 
a picture to a receiver in the flight con- 
trol plane. 

The commercial model of the system 
does not broadcast; it transmits the im- 
age by coaxial cable—just as music is 
piped into a bar. The system has three 
units: a camera, a power generator, and 
a master viewer. As many as 10 receiv- 
ing units, in different offices, can be 
connected to the camera through one 
master viewer. The system works with 
most home television screens. The 
power unit plugs into a 110-v. outlet, 
draws about the same wattage as an 
electric iron. Camera weight: 31.5 Ib.; 
over-all measurements: 63 x 84 x 224 in. 

Rand thinks the Vericon can do a job 
in these spots, among others: 

(1) Intercall systems—you'll be able 
to see the person while you talk over 
your regular hookup; (2) Banks—a teller 
can verify a check signature simply by 
calling a central record room, where a 
clerk can hold the signature card in 
front of the camera; (3) Merchandising 
—a screen in your store window will 
show merchandise actually in use inside 
the store; (4) Hospitals—students can 
get a closer view of delicate surgical 
work. 

Rand says the image transmitted by 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


the system is clear enough to be photo- 
graphed, is fully visible in daylight. Pro- 
duction is under way at the company’s 
Systems Division, Norwalk, Conn. 

e Availability: delivery within 120 days. 


Automatic Dipper 

Consecutive dipping and agitating op- 
erations are handled automatically by 
the Wiesner-Rapp Dipping Machine, 
built by Wiesner-Rapp Co., Inc., 1646 
Seneca St., Buffalo 10. After the load is 
placed in position, a “start’’ button is 
pushed; the load is carried to the first 
tank, dipped, and agitated for a preset 
time interval. Then it is automatically 
lifted and carried to the second tank for 
dipping and agitating. After that, the 
load is either returned to the start posi- 
tion or conveyed to other tanks, as the 
process requires. 

The entire cycle of load movement, 
dipping and agitating, can be preset on 
a timer. The machine will handle an un- 
limited number of dipping operations. 
It can be operated semi-automatically, 
or manually if desired; it doesn’t require 
highly experienced operators. Other ad- 
vantages, according to the maker: in- 
creased production; reduction of super- 
visory personnel; uniformity of product. 
e Availability: three to four months. 











Small Addresser 


If you have a small business—with a 
big mailing list—you can ease the pres- 
sure in your mailroom with a new model 
from Weber Addressing Machine Co., 
Mount Prospect, Ill. The machine 
prints addresses from a roll of paper 
tape. You type out your list on the 
tape, using a roll of special, dye-impreg- 
nated carbon paper. 

The roll is then put into the machine, 
carbon side down. As the envelopes 
move into position, they are treated with 
an invisible printing fluid. The carbon 
impression on the tape is pressed against 















the treated section of the envelope o 
print the address on the paper. 

‘The printing fluid is fed from a g! 
reservoir to the roller from a wick. Y 
can control the amount of flow. 1 
pressure plate is transparent plas: 
thus, you can see the address bei 
printed on each envelope. Weber s: < 
a single original list is good for up ‘o 
100 runs. 

Along with the machine, you get a 
spool to hold the paper tape and carbon 
paper on your typewriter. Price: $47.5\) 
e Availability: one week. 
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Rolling Shelf Space 


Storage space on wheels—a system of 
cabinets, shelves, and lockers that rol! 
on tracks—is marketed by Acrow, Inc., 
155 Washington St., Newark, N. J. The 
Foulkes Rolstore Mobile Storage setup 
was developed in England during the 
war. 

Big advantage of the system is its 
saving of floor space—about 50%, com- 
pany engineers say. Cabinets are lined 
up in rows just a few inches apart. To 
get to.a cabinet in the rear, you simply 
push the ones in front aside—they roll 
along the tracks at a finger’s touch, 
Acrow says. 

Along with the mobile units, the sys- 
tem also has additional fixed shelves and 
cabinets. 

e Availability: six weeks. 


Tub Topper 

A neat bit of camouflage for the home 
laundry is a cabinet and cover that hides 
the wash tubs, helps brighten up your 
basement decor. 

The Rollaway cabinet is a_ white, 
baked-enamel unit, mounted on swivel, 
ball-bearing, rubber casters. The back 
of the cabinet is cut away so you can 
slide it over the tubs to keep them out 
of sight. While you're doing the laun- 
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ooo RCA WIRE RECORDER 


e Easy to Record and Play Back 
e Cuts Paper Work in Half 


RCA WIRE RECORDER 
WITH SECRETARIAL ATTACHMENTS 


Use it for the speedy dictation and transcription 
of letters, bulletins, memos and reports. 


Foot-control switch automatically starts and © 


stops recorder, rewinds wire. Small lightweight 
hand-held microphone with start-stop switch. A 
lightweight adjustable head set provides maximum 
comfort and privacy to secretary. 


SOUND PRODUCTS 


RADIO CORPORATION 


of AMERICA 
CAMDEN, N. J. 


@ You make accurate on-the-spot re- 
cordings and play them back with 
crystaleclear tone quality. Save work, 
Save time, increase efficiency in your 
business or personal work with an 
RCA WIRE RECORDER. It’s as easy to 
operate as a radio. 


Here are just a few uses for 
the RCA Wire Recorder 
Conferences and Discussions—All 
opinions are recorded verbatim for 
play-back later or typing in report 

form. 

Speeches and Lectures—Can be re- 
corded and played back for study, 
editing, timing, delivery and memo- 
rizing. 

Professional—-Lawyers record inter- 
views with clients. Doctors can review 


patient’s history. 
Educational — Speech, foreign lane 
guage and dramatic classes use it for 
speech correction, for improving dic- 
tion. Music departments will find it 
valuable in many ways. 
At Home—Dictate letters, memos, 
ideas and other memoranda for tran- 
scription at office. Record radio pro- 
grams, voices of family and friends. 
A “plug-in” cartridge—exclusive to 
RCA—records up to one-half hour. 
Recordings may be played immedi- 
ately without tedious rewinding. You 
can erase and record new programs 
using the same cartridge. No wire 
handling or threading. The RCA 
WIRE RECORDER is lightweight and 
portable. 


MAIL COUPON—For Complete Information 


RCA SOUND PRODUCTS (Dept. 16L-S) 
Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N. J. 


Please send complete information on the RCA Wire 


Recorder. 





Name. 





Company 
Address 





City. 
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é, (700.000 Canadian 


THIS BILLION-DOLLAR STORY... 


Across the nation — in cities, towns and villages — 
the Bank of Montreal has kept the money of 1,700,000 
customers, hard at work . . . helping Canadians in every 
walk of life to make a better future for themselves 
and for Canada. 

Here is the money that makes the wheels of commerce 
turn ... that provides thousands of business enterprises— 
from the largest corporation to the smallest one-man show 
—with the credit they need to carry on from day to day. 

To citizens on salaries . . . to farmers with seasonal 
incomes .. . to merchants, manufacturers, businessmen in 
every worthwhile line of endeavour . . . to municipalities, 
school boards and governments . . . to churches, hospitals 
and all types of public institutions . . . hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars are being loaned by B of M managers at 
more than 500 branches from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 


oe ok * 
Canada is the third greatest trading nation of the 
world ... it is the biggest customer of the United States, 


buying well over a billion dollars in American goods 
already in 1948. 


Here is a market worth knowing — worth cultivating, 
Here is a bank — Canada’s first bank — that can help you 
to know the market better and to cultivate it with profit. 


@eeeeeee ee eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeete 


U.S. OFFICES 
New York 5: 64 Wall Street—C. T. Aulph, A. St. C. Nichol, 
F. W. Hunter, Agents; Chicago 3: 27 South La Salle Street— 
L. E. Tritschler, Manager ; San Francisco 4: Bank of Montreal 
(San Francisco)—333 California St.—G. T. Eaton, President. 
U.K. OFFICES 
London:47 Threadneedle St., E.C.2; 9 Waterloo Place, S.W.1. 
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DO YOU WANT THE REAL STORY ON CANADA? 
Here’s a quick, reliable introduction to your neighbor to the 
North, just published by Canada’s first bank. 
This 100-page little book — full of 
facts and photos of Canadian industrial 
life — is yours for the asking. 
For your copy — and for any speci- 
fic information on Canadian economic 
life — write us at any of the offices 
mentioned here, or to the Business 
Development Department, Bank of 
Montreal, Place d’Armes, Montreal. 
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Bank or MonrTrREAL 
Canada's First Sauk 


IN CANADA SINCE 1817...IN THE U.S. SINCE 1859 © 


HEAD OFFICE, MONTRE 
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THE FACTS BEHIND THE Figur, 


Ogee 
WAT THE B of M HAS TO MEET ITS OBLIGATIONS: WHAT THE B of M OWES TO OTHERS: 


SH: The B of M has cash in its DEPOSITS: While many business 
its and money on deposit with firms, manufacturers, merchants, 
Bank of Canada amounting to = _ $ 211,721,990.06 farmers and people in every type 





















of business have large deposits with 
ONEY in the form of notes of, ... the B of M, the bulk of the money 


ques on, and deposits with other ER on deposit with the Bank is the sav 
er ‘ 114,887,350.99 ings of well over a million private 
































citizens. The total of all deposits is $1,877,011,226.85 
STMENTS: The Bof M has aoe 
ie billion dollars invested in BANK NOTES: B of M bills ia 
segrade government bonds and circulation, which are payable on 
et public securities, which have presentation, amount to . . . 4,244,517.00 
TT noe ecacier thes OTHER LIABILITIES: Miscellane- 
ir market value, they amoxnt to 1,003,513,939.08 ous items, representing mainly com- 
: mitments undertaken by the Bank on . 
The B of M has other bonds, dee behalf of customers in their foreign ~4m- 
intures and stocks, representing iff and domestic trade transactions . ___27,185,663.58 
ge measure assistance to industry 
br period. These investments are _ DEPOSITORS AND OTHERS . ‘ ° . $1,908,441,407.43 
tied at e ° . a ae ° 129,037,998.89 
TO PAY ALL IT OWES, THE B of M HAS 
LL LOANS: The B of M has call TOTAL RESOURCES, AS SHOWN ON 
ans which are fully protected by THE LEFT SIDE OF THIS STATEMENT, 
ickly saleable securities. These AMOGINIING TO. <<. se 1,991,380,648.07 
: ans amount to . a 31,177,918.00 ’ Ses Tiga aaa pay 
8 WHICH MEANS THAT THE Bof M HAS 
” ICKLY AVAILABLE RESOURCES: The tre- RESOURCES, OVER AND ABOVE WHAT 
fit. [iMurces listed above, all of which can quickly be IT OWES, AMOUNTING TO . . . . § _ 82,939,240.64 
F med into cash, cover 78.09% of all that the 
nk owes to the public. These “quick assets” This figure of $82,939,240.64 is made up of money subscribed by 





mount tO. . 1 1 ee + «+ $1,490,339,197.02 the shareholders and, to some extent, of profits which have from time 
to time been ploughed back into the business to broaden the Bank’s 
services and to give added protection for the depositors. 






OANS: During the year, many 
illions of dollars have been lent to 
siness and industrial enterprises 
t production of every kind — } 
farmers, fishermen, lumbermen 
nd ranchers —to citizens in all 
alks of life, and to Provincial and 
unicipal Governments and School 





EARNINGS — After paying all overhead ex- 
penses, including staff salaries, bonuses and 
contributions to the Pension Fund, and after 
making provision for contingencies, and for de- 
preciation of Bank premises, furniture and equip- 
ment, the B of M reports earnings for the twelve 














? istricts. These loans now amount to 456,266,244.22 months ended October 30th, 1948, of . . . $ 8,439,669.54 
, Provision for Dominion Income and _ Excess 
ANK BUILDINGS: In hamlets, Profits Taxes and Provic~al Taxes . . . . 2,980,000.00 





llages, towns and large cities from 
bast to coast the B of M serves its 
stomers at more than 500 offices. 
e value of the buildings owned 


leaving Net Pasmeee d=... ws be eS 5,459,669.54 

















This amount was distributed as follows: 
Dividends to Shareholders . . «© «© « « $ 3,600,000.00 






y the Bank, together with furniture 
4 equipment, is shown on its Balance to Profit and Loss Account. . . « 1,859,669.54 
DON ri cr ged ie cee Ng 15,391,604.71 e e * 











B of M EARNINGS 
ON THE SHAREHOLDERS’ INVESTMENT 


On each dollar of the shareholders’ money 
invested in the Bank of Montreal, the Bank 


THER ASSETS: These chiefly 
present liabilities of customers for 
bmmitments made by the Bank on 
eit behalf, covering foreign and & 
omestic trade transactions . . ~~ 29,383,602.12 








earned 10.17 cents in 1948. 
OTAL RESOURCES WHICH THE BofM AND HOW SrA . :«..6-« «Seen 
THEY WERE To SHAREHOLDERS < . 4.34 cents 
TO MEET ITS OBLIGATIONS ._ .. $1,991,380,648.07 foci in. eee 












EM™® MORE THAN 500 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT CANADA AND NEWFOUNDLAND 


















leading Industries Throughout 


a, 


the Nation PRE 


IND. M IN P 


There is a Victor 16mm Sound Motion 
Picture Projector to meet every type 


of audience requirement. 


Kelvinator Division 


OF NASH-KELVINATOR CORPORATION 
Stimulates Personne! Training and Promotion with VICTOR and l6émm Sound Films 











Another leader in modern industry— 
Kelvinator—has enthusiastically en- 
dorsed 16mm as an all-important phase 
of its expansive training and selling 
program. To meet its 16mm require- 
ments, Kelvinator confidently utilizes 
Victor for dependable performance. 
Both the Victor Lite- Weight and Victor 


VICTOR ACCELERATES MODERN SELLING AND TRAINING 





Triumph 60 projectors provide un- 
equalled assistance in the projection 
room at Nash-Kelvinator Corporation 
headquarters, Detroit, Michigan. 
Write today for Victor’s industrial 
folder to add impetus to your sales and 


training programs. 
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8-Column 
Adding Machine 
Capacity 999,999.99 


Only huge volume production to meet great popular 
demand makes it possible to offer this world-famed 


Burroughs adding machine at so low a price! Precision- 
built throughout for speed, accuracy, long life . . . no 
other machine at comparable price can match it. Put 
this Burroughs to work for you. Telephone your local 
Burroughs office for a demonstration today, or write— 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE CO., DETROIT 32, MICH. 

















dry, you can move the cabinet 
use it as a utility table. ‘There’s 
for soaps, clothes pins, and bleac!:. 
The maker, Fowler Mfg. Co., 254; 
S. E. Gladstone St., Portland, Ox 
points out these uses for the §- 4. § 
table top: (1) a sorting surface 
clothes; (2) a sprinkling table; (3 
for folding and sorting finished w: :{ 
@ Availability: immediate on the (os; 
two to three months in the East 


Roughness Tester 


Roughness measurements on hard-to- 
get-at surfaces are easy with a tracing 
gage designed by Physicists Research 
Co., 321 S§. Main St., Ann Arbor, Mich 

The GB Tracer can be hooked up 
with any standard profile meter to r 
cord the measurements it takes. ‘The 
gage’s tracing point is set on the end of 
a narrow beam; that’s so it can get at 
small holes and slots. This beam pro 
jects horizontally from the bottom of 
the tracer. A mechanical pilot control 
the actual tracing operation. 

By adjusting the angle of the beam 
you can handle both crosswise and 
lengthwise tracings in narrow slots and 
grooves and on gear teeth. 

Holes as small as 7/64 in. can be 
probed to a depth of 7 in. with the 
tracer, the company says. 

e Availability: one month. 


P.S. 

High-pressure hose for pile drivers is 
built to take a double beating from 
steam and hot oil. It has a rubber core. 
two or three plies of braided steel wire. 
a ply of asbestos cord, and a heat-resis- 
tant rubber cover, U. S. Rubber Co. 
makes it. 

Intercom circuit has a device to cut 
out shop noises. It handles usual two- 
way conversations, also acts as a paging 
system. Executone, Inc., 415 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York 17, makes it. 
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DIES 


Another Example 
of 
Efficient Power. 


at Lower Cost 


Rolling power plant 
delivers savings door-to-door 


ERE’S how a progressive oil pipe line company 
put a money-saving idea to work. They reasoned: 

why should we spend big money to install extra, stand- 
by power equipment in each of our pipe line pumping 
stations if fewer, portable units will do the job as well? 
This led to the truck-mounted diesel power plant 
shown above... and three others just like it. All are 
Cooper-Bessemer powered. They simply roll up to 
pumping stations and take over the power job when- 
ever the regular units are to be shut down for main- 


tenance or overhaul. 


Cooper-Bessemer turbo-supercharged diesels were 
the logical choice for this unusual service. For example, 
new ideas in engine cooling, worked out by Cooper- 
Bessemer engineers, helped make possible self-suffi- 
cient portable units of this. size. Other Cooper-Bessemer 
developments assured the stamina and extreme com- 


DIESELS e GAS ENGINES e 


pactness so necessary to make the plan a practical one. 


The kind of development work that made a success of 


these rolling power plants goes on all the time at Cooper- 
Bessemer ... is applied to gas engines, diesels and 
gas-diesels for every kind of heavy-duty power service. 


If you want to know how you can cut your power 
costs year in, year out, find out about the mew things be- 
ing done by one of America’s oldest engine builders. 


The 





GROVE CITY, PA. 


ENGINE-DRIVEN AND MOTOR-DRIVEN COMPRESSORS e HIGH PRESSURE LIQUID PUMPS 








TRANSPORTATION 


FREIGH TWAYS 


wine 
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REPAIRING subgrade and slabs or... 


CHECKING AXLE LOADS to keep truck weights to legal limits? 


Who's to Blame for Damaged Roads? 


Pavement pumping that cracks concrete increases with 
heavier truck loads. Is it a trucking or engineering problem? 


What makes a concrete highway pave- 
ment “pump”? This is a multi-million- 
dollar question to taxpayers; millions 
yearly go into correcting pavement 
pumping. And the question is of special 
interest to two groups: (1) the engineers 
who build the highways, and (2) the 
owners of the big trucks that ride them 
—who are constantly fighting against 
load-limit legislation. 

Slab pumping displaces the subgrade 
material under the pavement. If it isn’t 


60 


checked, heavy loads will break down 
the slab. It isn’t, of course, the only way 
a good highway gets spoiled (BW —Jul. 
31°48,p22). But it’s an important one. 
What's responsible for it? 
© Whose Fault?—Last week, the truck 
operators and highway research engi- 
neers were pointing accusing fingers at 
each other. Each group was saying, 
“There’s the guilty party.” 

The truck operators say: Pumping is 
an engineering headache. If a road is 


made right, it doesn’t pump; it occurs 
only with soils of the plastic type— 
where there is a considerable clay con- 
tent. 

The engineer says: It’s true that you 
can build a pavement that won’t pump. 
But it will cost a whale of a lot of 
money. You could get the same results 
more economically by cutting down 
truck loads. It’s the over-heavy truck 
that is mainly to blame for subgrade 
pumping. 

e Cause and Cure—Slab pumping star's 
with an accumulation of water under 
the pavement, in a plastic subgrade soil. 
As wheels move over the slab, the slab 
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The Election and the 






Business Outlook 


Stated in the broadest terms, the effect of the 
election has been to remove any prospect of imme- 
diate change in the general relation of government 
to economic life in the United States. The politico- 
economic environment in which the American 
people are to live and work in the next four years 
(or possibly two years) has been determined. It is 
essentially the same environment that existed in 
the immediate prewar period. 


Government has asserted a greater measure of 
responsibility for the economic condition of the 
people and has assumed new powers in the effort 
to meet that responsibility. To what extent and in 
what directions is such intervention compatible 
with long-term prosperity and progress under pri- 
vate enterprise? 


We are still living in the aftermath of war. As 
long as the present feverish activity continues, the 
acid test of the New Deal experiment can be 
avoided. Sooner or later, however, a transition to 
more rugged economic conditions must occur. To 
maintain its financial soundness and lay the 
groundwork for future expansion, business will 
then have to make broad readjustments. Will taxa- 
tion, regulatory laws and administrative regula- 
tions leave enough flexibility to make such read- 
justments possible? And will these restrictive 
influences leave enough prospect of future earnings 
to warrant the risk and the effort that business 
managers and investors must undertake if eco: 
nomic health and growth are to continue? 


The experience of the prewar years is certainly 
not encouraging in its bearing on these questions. 
The persistent failure of recovery to occur during 
that period, despite the billions of dollars spent 
by the Government in its “pump-priming” efforts, 
suggested the presence of new elements in the eco- 
nomic environment that were strongly inimical to 
the vigorous revival that had invariably followed 
business reactions in the past. Only the overwhelm- 
ing emergency of war, with its compelling needs 
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The Economic Role of Government 








and its inflationary mechanisms, sufficed to over- 
come the industrial stagnation. 


If a similar situation should arise in the future, 
without a new international military crisis to alter 
the course of affairs, our half-free and half-con- 
trolled economy would stand at a parting of the 
ways. On the one hand would lie the restoration of 
the freedoms that had been proved indispensable 
to the successful functioning of private enterprise— 
on the other, the drift toward totalitarianism. 

There is no question which path the American 
people would choose, provided they really had a 
free choice and were clearly aware of the nature 
of their decision. Their traditional devotion to eco- 
nomic freedom has not vanished. But an entrenched 
bureaucracy is a powerful force, and industrial 
stagnation spells hardships that demand quick 
relief. A time of dire emergency is not one for deci- 
sions of vital and lasting importance. 


Economic freedom, as everyone knows, is a rela- 
tive term. All governments intervene to some ex- 
tent in economic life, and the degrees and forms of 
intervention vary in response to changing needs 
and conditions. But under any conceivable condi- 
tions, two cardinal freedoms appear indispensable 
to the effective functioning of private enterprise. 
One is freedom of markets and prices to reflect 
wants on the one hand and costs on the other, and 
thus give direction to the industrial energies of the 
people. The second is freedom of business con- 
cerns and investors to earn and retain sufficient 
profits to furnish driving force for the economic 
machine. Assurance of continued welfare under 
private enterprise demands that these pivotal liber- 
ties be recognized and protected. 


—From an article in the current 


















































issue of THE GUARANTY SURVEY, 
monthly review of business and 


economic conditions published by | The Guaranty 


Guaranty Trust Company of New 










York, available to executives on 
request. 





New York 20 Brussels 
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Count Production 
Photo-Electrically! 


THE PRODUCTIMETER LINE 


offers a compact unit for remote control oper- 
ation . . . a ruggedly constructed electric 
counter that may be placed at any desired 
location . . . and a specially designed mois- 
ture-proof photo-electric control and light 
beam. Each object interrupting the light beam 
is registered on the counter. 
For more effective materials handling, write us 


about your counting problem. 


Catalog 16 available on request. 


DURANT MFG. COMPANY 


106 Orange St. 
Providence 3, R. |, 


1906 N. Buffum St. 
Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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CONVENTION HALL 
PHILADELPHIA 
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pushes down. The water spurts out 
wherever it can—through a joint or a 
crack, or along the edges of the pave- 
ment. At each squirt, the water carries 
out some soil particles with it. Pretty 
soon, cavities develop under the slab. 
Eventually, the unsupported slabs crack 
and break up into smaller sections. ‘This 
makes new openings for the subgrade 
soil to pump through. 

Once pumping starts, there’s only 

one way to stop it: Drill holes in the 
pavement and fill the voids beneath by 
forcing in either hot asphalt of the 
proper type or a soil-cement slurry. 
Most highway experts like the asphalt 
filler better. But it’s a costly treatment; 
often it has to be repeated. 
e New Evidence—The engineers now 
have fresh evidence that it’s the extra- 
heavy truck that does most of the dam- 
age. Indiana’s Purdue University and its 
state highway commission have come 
out with a joint research report. It 
names the heavy truck as the chief cul- 
prit—particularly the few trucks that 
violate legal weight limits. Less than 
1% of all vehicles using Indiana high- 
ways break the load law, the study 
found. 

Indiana didn’t have any pumping 

problem before 1940. Then in the seven 
years 1940-47, 12% of the concrete 
pavement on state highways developed 
subgrade pumping. During those years, 
pumping occurred on 442 miles. Part 
of this pumping was repaired, but the 
net figure for uncorrected pumping 
pavement increased from 243 miles in 
1943 to 325 miles in 1947. 
e Correlated—The significant point is 
that during the years when pumping de- 
veloped both the number and weight 
of trucks increased, according to traffic 
data of the state. Truck-weight surveys 
made in 1936 and 1946 indicate, for 
example, that there were 14 times as 
many violations of the 18,000-Ib. axle- 
load limit in 1946 as in 1936. And the 
research study points out that the per- 
centage of trucks having gross weights 
greater than 40,000 Ib. increased from 
0.05% of all vehicles in 1936 to 0.79% 
in 1946. 

Axle loads and axle spacing are the 
vehicle factors that affect slab pumping, 
engineers say. Gross loads heavier than 
40,000 Ib. can be all right if they are 
carried on a sufficient number of axles, 
properly spaced. A maximum permissi- 
ble load of 18,000 Ib. per axle, recom- 
mended by the American Assn. of State 
Highway Officials in 1946, has been 
widely adopted by the states. 

e Immediate Problem—It’s evidence like 
the Indiana study that bolsters the en- 
gineers’ claims that there’s a direct cor- 
relation between pumping and axle 
loads. And while they grant that it’s pos- 
sible to build roads that won’t pump— 
for a price—they say that’s not the im- 
mediate problem. The immediate prob- 


lem is how to protect the hu 
ment in pavement that, th. i, 
wasn’t built to carry today’s h. iy, 
loads. 

e Economics— Ihe argument b. 
to a question of economics: If \ 5y 9:,,, 
that there’s a direct relation ety, 
heavy loads and subgrade p imp 
would it be cheaper to cut do yn 
loadings or to repair and repli e jp, 
aged pavement? 

Cost of replacing displaced « \} 
with asphalt can go as high as S?,(\\\). 
mile, if the slab is badly broken 
e Further Study—Truckers ha\< 
closed their eyes to the possibility th, 
lighter loadings may be more c ono; 
ical than those that crowd the leo; 
limit—or go above it. This vear, th: 
helped the quasi-governmental Highy, 
Research Board and Public Roads \ 
ministration carry on highway haulin; 
tests in Pennsylvania. The results 
now being analyzed. Both truckers a 
engineers are looking forward to th 
final report. It will give them up-to-dat; 
data on the economics of vehicle siz 
and weights. 

Not all states have correlated figur 

on truck loadings with highway damax 
A committee of the ies: Resear 
Board has been gathering data sinc 
1942. Findings will be summarized in; 
final report to be published next yea 
It will cover subgrade pumping dat: 
from at least seven states. Four states- 
Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, and Tennes« 
—have already made special reports 
the board; these include figures on su! 
grade pumping, correlated with truc 
traffic and loading statistics. 
e Conclusions—So far, the combined 
evidence points strongly to the concl 
sion that four basic conditions underlic 
subgrade pumping: (1) existence of 
joints or cracks in the pavement; (2 
free water under the slab; (3) subgrade 
soil of a kind that can pump throug! 
open joints or cracks, or at the pavement 
edge; and (4) frequent heavy axle loads 
» Divided—Those four factors are the 
crux of the whole argument. The first 
three are enough to put the problem in 
the laps of the engineers, many truckers 
feel. But so long as weather remains out 
of human control, the first two condi 
tions are inevitable, engineers insist. A\ 
to the third, they know much more 
about soils now than they did when 
most of the pavements were built, but 
complete knowledge is years in the 
future. 

Thus, they say, granular (or sand\ 
subgrade materials, are regarded 4 
pump-proof today. Yet, in the last tw 
years, Indiana has reported uneven slab 
displacement on sand subgrade; there’ 
no pumping, but the pavement settle 
much as it does over pumping subgrad 

And when it comes to point four. 
the engineers have only one thing t 
say to truck operators: Your move. 
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N THIS WORLD of ours, rocking ahead at such 

dizzy speed that it has most of us racing madly just 
to keep up, there has come lately an increasing note 
of nostalgia. 

It is as though people were trying, in the rush of 
change and innovation, to hold on to those things 
which were best from more sane, settled and happy 
times, lest they fall into the discard, too. There are 
certain timeless values, you know, and at the top of 
the list is Christmas. 

Do you remember Christmas as it was, and as it 
should be? Christmas is not a Roman holiday for 


storekeepers. It is the Child of Bethlehem’s day. It 
is a family day, 2 children’s day; a time for home- 
comings and kinship; a time for the renewal of old 
friendships and the burial of old hates. 

Christmas is, in short, a time for recognizing the 
essential brotherhood of man—the brotherhood of 
capital and labor in the industrial family, and of 
nations in the world family. 

“Peace on Earth, Good Will toward Men’... is it too 
much to hope that the meaning of Christmas can 
come this year to minds more willing to receive it, 
in a world that stands in stark need of it? 
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A TYPICAL INDUSTRIAL SITE ON THE UP? 


1—Coal Tipple; river shipping 3—Coal mine 5—Potential plant site, Ohio § 7—Railroad 9—Ohio Ris 
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FACTORY IN THE FIELDS: Move to the valley was started by Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co.’s Columbia Chemical Division, at Natrium, “ 
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110 Rig 


10—Potential plant site, West Virginia 
1l—River shipping 12—Coal mine 


New Area 


Farm country before the 
war, the valley now boasts nine 
big plants built or building. Its 
businessmen are seeking others. 


A crystal of salt started it: Now the 
upper Ohio River valley is changing 
ftom a farming area to an industrial 
center. 
Before the war, there was almost no 
industry in the region—except the steel 
mills at Wheeling, and a few plants at 
Parkersburg, W. Va., and Marietta, 
Ohio. Today, nine huge plants are built 
ot building along the river, with more 
to come. 
@Salt—Just before the war, Dwight R. 
Means, assistant to the vice-president of 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Corp., was look- 
ing for a new plant site. The company’s 
Columbia Chemical Division needed 
lots of coal, water, transport, and salt. 
Means knew there was a salt bed in 
northern Ohio which pointed toward 
the Ohio River; so he started looking 
along the river in the West Virginia 
Panhandle, south from Wheeling. A 
study of old oil-well drilling logs showed 
the presence of rock salt at a depth of 
about 7,000 ft. He and his crew outlined 
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O RIVER, NEAR WHEELING, W. VA. 
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saves $2925 a day 


—CAN YOU? 


General Electric's 
money -saving pack of 
facts: manual —film— 
review booklets. 


Get these 
facts to your 
key men 
and see 
how much 
you can save 


WITH RESISTANCE WELDING, a box 

car builder cut costs by $2925. 

WITH RESISTANCE WELDING, a 

small transformer manufacturer 

saved $84,000 per year. 

WITH RESISTANCE WELDING, a ra- 

dio tube maker stepped production 

up to an unprecedented 2,500 per day. 
In your plant, too, savings and produc- 
tion feats like these are possible—when 
your key personnel know the up-to-the- 
minute facts on resistance welding — 
know how to put them to work on your 
problems. And it’s so easy to get the 
facts to them now—at no cost. 

FREE to business management 
Examine the General Electric Resistance 
Welding Manual free of charge. It covers 
every phase of resistance welding from 
a glossary of welding terms to specific 
industrial applications in plants like 
yours. It tells where resistance welding 
can be used—Aow it can be used—exactly 
what benefits you can expect from it. 
It’s written by experts, without sales 
bias, in a language your men can easily 
understand. Look through it. Satisfy 
yourself that it will pay off. 

Get a FREE showing of the film 
Your key personne! wil! get a kick learn- 
ing the newest facts about resistance 
welding in this modern, absorbing, 
visual way. Here’s a General Electric 
sound film in full color that wallops 
across its ideas — actually shows you 
how resistance welding is building bet- 
ter products for less in plants like yours. 
It’s prepared by resistance-welding spe- 
cialists in terms that are grasped readily. 
Show it to your key men. 

ACT NOW! Don’t delay. Remember — 
resistance welding saves you money in 
five ways—and does a better job, too. So 
start the ball rolling by filling in the 
coupon below and we'll rush you a copy 
of the G-E Resistance Welding Manual. 
And, with ft, we'll tell you how to 


arrange for a free 


showing of the film. 
TO BUSINESS 


peewee eae eee 
Attach 
MANAGEMENT 


to your 

business 

letterhead 

General Electric Co. 
Section A 684-10 
Schenectady 5, N. Y. 
Please send me a sample copy of the 
G-E Resistance Welding Manual without 


cost or obligation, with details on how 
1 can arrange for a FREE SHOWING of 


the film. (Extra copies at regular manval 
price — $1.00.) 

On EOLA 
SE Ta ale See ee 

Street 


City 














RECENT IMMIGRANTS: B. F. Goodrich picked a spot near Marietta, Ohio, for its new 
plastics plant (top); American Cyanamid’s Calco Division chose St. Marys, W. Va. (bottom 


the probable extent of the deposit, then 
looked for a spot which also offered 
coal and transport. Aided by Mayor 
Robert L. Bruce of New Martinsville, 
W. Va., they picked a spot just north 
of that city. Means dubbed the nonex- 
istent town Natrium (the Latin word 
tor sodium). 

e Government Prod—About this time 
the War Dept. was asking industry to 
expand its capacity to produce chlorine 
and caustic soda, and promising to help 
defray expenses. So Columbia Chem- 
ical took its plans for the new plant to 
Washington. 

Construction started in 1942; by mid- 
1943 the Natrium plant was in oper- 
ation, turning out chlorine, caustic, and 
hydrogen. When construction started, 
Means hadn’t proved there actually was 


salt directly beneath, although he was 
certain it would be available somewhere 
within a 15-mi. radius of the plant. The 
first well hit salt just where Means pre- 
dicted it, at 6,800 feet. A 120-foot 
blanket of it-was ready for use the day 
the plant was finished. 

At the end of the war, Columbia 
bought the plant from the government. 
In the past two years, capacity has been 
increased 25%. And a new plant is now 
going up alongside the first; it will take 
the Natrium operation one step further 
—into chlorobenzenes. The benzene it 
needs as a raw material will come from 
the Wheeling coke plant. 

e Advantages—Salt, of course, is only 
one factor responsible for the valleys 
industrial boom. Among the others: 


. ° 7 
securITY from air attack. The industria! 
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"T used to wish 


Il were twins... 


and now I 


think I am!" 


“Just a small manufacturer, that’s me. 
No branch offices . . . no sales force. 
Rounding up business used to keep me 
hopping all over the country. Finally, 
it looked like I’d have to choose be- 
tween the road and the office.” 


“Now I know why TWA is the Business- 
man’s Airline. It’s given me time for 
trips... time for the office . . . just as if 
there were two of the old me! If you 
take my tip for your next business trip 
+-- you'll fly TWA.” 


‘‘That’s when the T'WA representative 
caught up with me (thank goodness!). 
He showed me how T'WA’s round-the- 
clock schedules to major business areas 
just fit my needs. ‘Why, it’s almost like 
personal charter service,’ he explained.” 


*‘Next trip I tried TWA...to St. Louis. 
Left New York at 8:15 AM. I relaxed 
in comfort; enjoyed delicious food 
served by a honey of a hostess. Arrived 
on time. Closed a big deal, entertained 
the customer and still caught the 6:20 


back to New York.” 








PS. Ship anywhere by 
TWA AIR CARGO. 
Fast, dependable, sur- 
prisingly low cost. Call 
any international 
freight forwarder or 


TWA office. 





Just the ticket for business travel 


TRANS WORLD AIRLINE 


&@.S.f.- EUROPE -AFRICA-ASIA 
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HERE’S SAFE 
DEPENDABLE 
STORAGE 


Many kinds of products—both 
liquid and bulk—are being stored 
today in weather-tight Butler 
Bolted Tanks. Crude oil, fuel oil, 
and other refined petroleum prod- 
ucts, peanut oils, cotton seed oils 
and other vegetable oils, peanuts, 
grape seeds, molasses—these and 
many others—are being safely 
stored until ready for further 
processing or marketing. Indus- 
trial, commercial and agricultural 
uses are unlimited. 


Butler Bolted Tanks are quality- 
built, designed by experts to do 
an expert storage job. They are 
easy to erect, look good, and give 
low-cost, long-life service. See 
your nearest Butler dealer or dis- 
tributor, or mail coupon today for 
complete information. 


rs 


Bolted Tanks « Walkways « Stairways 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


FACTORIES: KANSAS CITY, MO. GALESBURG 





RICHMOND, CALIF. . MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 


Send all inquiries to: 
BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


918 6th Ave., $. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Dept. H H P.O. Box 1073, Richmond, Calif. 
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sites lie in pockets of high gr ind 

nestled among the Allegheny : \0; 
hills. Dispersal is automatic. 

ABUNDANT LABOR—most of it yong 
hard-working farm stock. 

ELECTRIC POWER aplenty. 

NATURAL RESOURCES in abunda 
coal, oil, natural gas, water, and 
INDUSTRIAL RAW MATERIALS which 
increasing in number as “indy .t: 

begets industry.” 

TRANSPORTATION that’s more than 4: 
quate—including rail, highway, nd 
the inexpensive barge. 

BIG STEEL MILLS nearby—an import int 
factor now that the steel industry 
returned to f.o.b. pricing. 

CHEAP LAND, and promoters who work 
on a nonprofit basis to bring big in 
dustry to the valley. 











© Smoke—First to follow Pittsburgh 
Plate into the area was the War Dept 
itself. It put up a chemical-smoke plan 
right next to the Columbia works, at 
Natrium. As its basic raw material, it 
used the chlorine from next door. 

This plant was closed down at thx 

end of the war, and put into the go 
ernment’s industrial reserve. Today, 
however, it is being operated again, by 
Glyco Products Co. It is turning out 
chlorine compounds and esters of fatt; 
acids. 
e Interest—The ease with which thesc 
two chemical plants avoided the wai 
time labor, raw-materials, and transport 
bottlenecks soon brought interested 
site-seekers from other chemical com 
panies along the crowded East coast. 

American Cyanamid and du Pont 
looked around, liked what they saw, and 
settled down. 

The Calco Division of American Cy- 
anamid picked a site near St. Marys, 
W. Va. Du Pont started construction in 
1946 on the Washington tract, a short 


























PIONEER: Dwight R. Means picked the 
valley for Pittsburgh Plate’s new plant 
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Getting so you can? Tell the eusTomers 
from the common people...” 


Jusrwas put in my place, or something 
—by Perk, a young guy in our service 
department ...a genius practically with 
machines, but no more personality than a 
week-old baking powder biscuit! 

Week before last, we sent him down to 
Lake City to install an RH in a wholesale 
drug outfit. You go to Edger to pick up the 
Lake City bus. A flock of passengers were 
waiting in the bus station at Edger. 

A big heavy-set man, with white hair 
and saddle leather skin, noticed the case 
Perk was carrying. 

“What you sellin’, pardner?”’ he asks. 

Perk said he wasn’t selling anything— 
wasa service man for Pitney-Bowes postage 
meters. The old fellow wanted to know what 
was a postage meter. Perk took the RH out 
of the case, and started to tell him. 

According to Perk, the postage meter 
outclasses the atom bomb a little—and is 
more useful. It has freed business from the 
petty tyranny of the adhesive stamp, ail the 
stamp licking and sticking! 

Perk explained how the meter prints 
a stamp, a dated postmark and a small 


advertising panel directly on the envelope 
—and seals the flap at the same time .. . 
how you flick a lever to get any amount of 
postage you need, for any kind of mail 
including parcel post. 


H: also told about the convenience of 
always available postage. ..the protection 
postage gets from damage, loss or misuse 
... automatic postage accounting .. . how 
efficient metered mailing is in time and 
effort saved ... and how metered mail 
doesn’t get held in the postoffice for 
postmarking and cancelling —can make 
earlier planes and trains. 

When he finished, Perk found out he 
had an audience. The big man says: 

‘Next time you come over to Lake City, 
bring a meter for me,” and gave Perk his 
card—turned out to be a distributor for 
drills and oil field equipment. 

Another man, all duded up in fancy 
Western clothes like a radio station cowboy 
asked if Pitney-Bowes had a L. A. office. 
Week later, our Los Angeles office got an 
order for three RH’s from a clothing chain 


...and credit for the sale to Mr. Perkins 
of this branch! 

I ask Perk did he want to make a 
Switch to selling? 

“No future in it,” Perk says. “Pretty 
soon postage meters will be so well known, 
people will call in orders. But somebody 
will always have to install "em. I'll stick 
with the service department!” 

I have been selling postage meters, man 
and branch manager, since Calvin Coolidge 
was a name to conjure with. The first 
postage meter was a high-speed, heavy 
duty, high-priced job that took a lot of 
selling! Smaller models and lower prices 
made easier selling. But to have a kid 
service man tell me postage meters wouldn’t 
need selling ... was a shock, kind of belittlin’! 


Tuere isn’t any question today that 
every office can use a postage meter... 
The Pitney-Bowes man can tell you the 
meter model best for your needs . . . Call 
the nearest PB office, or write direct for the 
new illustrated booklet “So You Have 
No Mailing Problems?” 


orney-cones 250g Mele’ 


PITNEY-BOWES, Inc., 1466 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. Originators of Metered 


Mail. Largest makers of mailing machines. Branches in 93 cities in the Unite:’ States and Canada, 
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NEW 


A. B. DICK 410 
MIMEOGRAPH 


WITH A 


EW 


LOW PRICE 


Bulletins 
Menus 
Advertising 
Nofices 
Lessons 
Letters 


—and other written, typed and 
drawn material duplicated 
quickly and economically. A real 
A. B. Dick mimeograph at a 
new low price. 


FULL-SIZE 
DUPLICATING AREA 


For use with all makes of 
suitable stencil duplicating 
products. See this new 
mimeograph at your nearest 
A. B. Dick representative— 
listed in the phone book—or 
write for information. A. B. 
Dick Company, 720 West 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, 
Illinois. The Mimeograph 
Company, Ltd., Toronto, 
Canada. 


A. B. DICK 
2 


the oldest name 


in mimeographing 





distance from Parkersburg. The plant 
went into operation early this year. 

e Clincher—It was water, not salt, that 
sold Calco on the St. Marys site. The 
home plant, at Bound Brook, N. J., was 
getting crowded. It was hard to dispose 
of the effluent from some of the com- 
pany’s processes, and labor was getting 
scarce. The Ohio offered an unlimited 
water supply, and there was enough 
land available to allow a modern pollu- 
tion-control system. 

The plant was started in 1946, was 
finished this year. It is turning out basic 
erosion pigments, and plastics. 
Many of the plant’s customers are or 
will be in the valley. 

Du Pont liked the combination of 
plenty of water, an abundant labor 
force, and the short haul by rail or barge 
to the company’s basic-chemicals plant 
at Bell, W. Va., 100 mi. away. The 
Parkersburg plant is turning out semi- 
finished Nylon, and acrylic plastics. 
Expansion plans are already being talked. 
e Goodrich Plastics—B. F. Goodrich sur- 
veyed 150 localities, from New York 
State to the Carolinas, before it settled 
on a site near Marietta, Ohio, for its 
plastics division. Crowding at the home 
plant caused this migration, too. 

Cheap fuel and electric power, plenti- 
ful water and manpower, and a location 
in the middle of the market area were 
the reasons for the Marietta decision. 
The plant is turning out semifinished 
“PVC” plastics of various shapes and 
sizes. 

e Coming—Soon to be built are multi- 
million-dollar plants for Electro Metal- 
lurgical Co., Bakelite Corp., and Na- 
tional Carbon Co.—all subsidiaries of 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp.—be- 
tween Marietta and Parkersburg; Indus- 
trial Rayon Corp., near Pt. Pleasant, 
W. Va.; Dow Chemical Co., near Iron- 


ton, Ohio; and Wyandotte C ej, 


Corp., at Dilles Bottom, Ohio |() ,, 


south of Wheeling. 

Still in the looking stage a. \; 
santo Chemical Co., Carboloy {iy;; 
of General Electric Co., and, ru nor} 
it, Procter & Gamble Co. ’ 
@ What’s New—Why the chen ca] ; 
dustry, or some other, didn’t m: ¢ jy; 
the valley before is a mystery to } 
area’s promoters. Mayor Bruce if Ne 
Martinsville, who is given mucl) of ; 
credit for the valley’s developmey: 
points out that the natural and hum, 
resources have always been there. | Jar 
anything new has been added in hai 
century, he says. 

The one thing which promises to }; 
of importance is the Supreme Cour 
basing-point decision, and the resultin: 
return of the steel industry to f.0.). pric 
ing. This makes the valley, \ ith it 
cheap river traffic, a natural for ste 
fabricators who decide to move clos 
to the source of their raw mater 
Wheeling steel is nearby; Pittsburgh ; 
less than 100 mi. upriver. 

For this reason, advance guards from 

several interested industrial groups ar 
already quietly surveying the ara 
around Wheeling. 
e Good Labor—Labor in the region i 
plentiful; in fact, there is a slight su: 
plus all along the river, both in Wet 
Virginia and Ohio. 

F. D. Dean, manager, and E. L. Plen. 
inger, service superintendent, of the di 
Pont plant at Parkersburg, figured o 
about 5% absenteeism and a_ faith 
heavy turnover in labor when they firt 
started to recruit the plant force. 

To their amazement, absenteeism i 
running about 1%; turnover is about 
the same. 
© Power—Utilities in the valley are keep 
ing ahead of electric-power demand } 





| STEEL BY BARGE along the Ohio is one of the valley’s big inducements to new plas’ 
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at can you Sell 


0 a piece of 


eal Estate? 





A NEW FARM HOME means mul- 
tiple new sales in the nearest Main 
Street town—no wonder 77% of the 
building suppliers and 67% of the 
hardware stores are located on Main 
Street. More than a million copies of 
PATHFINDER, America’s 2nd largest 
news magazine; are read by Main 
Street families. 


America, 
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700,000 of Americas 
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you getting behind FARM J 
us F 
most prosper 


Today’s biggest sales opportunity—begins 
with the farm market. . . 

Not because farm families saved more than 
all the rest of us put together last year . . . 

Or because building reports show they are 
spending 2) billion dollars remodeling and 
building homes and new farm buildings this 
year. 

But because of what happens when that 
farm money is spent — and re-spent—on a 


Farm Journal, Biggest—in the Country 
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new standard of living in the country’s Main 
half the 


families of America—are swept up in the new 


Street towns. Over 80 million people 


spending economy of the Main Street towns. 

Are you distributing your selling messages 
in proportion to their number and proven buy- 
ing power? Join the hundreds of leading 
advertisers who are making sure through the 


pages of Farm JOURNAL and PATHFINDER. 
3,750,000 Families Who Buy On Main Street 


Pathfinder, First —on Main Street 
Graham Patterson, President 
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ONE calculator 
for EVERYTHING 


for EVERY type of Problem and EVERY type of 
Business...a Friden fully automatic calculator. 








WA aa 


PUBLIC UTILITIES 





INDUSTRY 











TRANSPORTATION GENERAL BUSINESS 
Business needs answers... to individual figure work 
problems. FRIDEN has these answers. Yes, there’s a 
model of the size, price and capacity to fit your own 
requirements. Telephone your local Friden office for a 


demonstration. Try before you Buy — the Friden way! 


Friden Mechanical and Instructional Service is available in approximately 250 


Company Controlled Sales Agencies throughout the United States and Canada, 





CALCULATING MACHINE CO., INC. 













VALLEY BOOSTER: Mayor Robert L. 
Bruce, of New Martinsville, W. Va. 


paralleling the new plant construction 
with expansion of generating capacity 

In the northern end of the area, 
around Wheeling, the Ohio Power Co.'s 
new Tidd plant, completed in 1945, 
recently increased its capacity to 220,- 
000 kw. 

American Gas & Electric Service 
pe is building a new plant in the 
southern end of the valley, at Graham 
Station, near Pt. Pleasant. The first of 
four 137,500-kw. units is scheduled for 
operation next July. All four will be in 
operation by December, 1951. 
¢ Expansion—Ohio Public Service Co.’s 
Burger Plant, at Dilles Bottom, Ohio, 
below Wheeling, is adding 120,000 kw. 
to its present 100,000-kw. capacity. 
Completion is scheduled for June, 1950 

The Toronto plant of Ohio Edison 
Co., which now has 175,000 kw. of 
capacity, will soon have two additional 
60,000-kw. units. The first will go on 
the line next September; the second 
will be in operation by March, 1950. 

Monongahela Power Co., serving the 
central portion of the valley, will have 
its new 50,000-kw. station at Willow 


_Island in operation next spring. 


e Fuel—Coal, particularly heating and 
steam grades, is abundant all along the 
river. The coking grades are available 
further east in West Virginia. 

Natural-gas wells dot ca area; in ad- 
dition, the main pipelines from the 
great western and southwestern fields 
run through it. 

Oil is pumped and refined locally and 
is also barged along the river. The Burn 
ing Springs field in Wirt County dates 
back to 1860. 

e Raw Materials—Industrial raw mate 
rials available in the valley includ: 
chlorine, caustic soda, hydrogen, steel of 
all types (from Pittsburgh and Whee! 
ing by barge), acids, ammonia, alcoho! 
benzene, coal-tar products, coke, mos’ 
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types and forms of thermoplastics, plas- 
ticizers, amd most basic chemicals 
either locally, or 100 mi. away, at 
Charleston). 

The new plants coming in will add 
such things as ferro-alloys, rayon cord 
and yarns, soda ash, more alkalies, and 
other basic chemical compounds. 

e Need—A manufacturer of calcium car- 

pide would be welcomed to the area, uy ul Ho 
and would have a sizable list of custom- 1] 

ers. Carbide for steel mills and other 


ysers in the area is now hauled from / ” 

Ashtabula, Ohio, more than 100 mi. 7 Days 

to the north. ‘ 
Hydrogen, basic to many manufactur- 

ing progesses, is going to waste in this W 

area. Columbia, which makes it as a 

byproduct of chlorine and caustic soda, 

is burning it as fuel at Natrium. Colum- 





Plant managers all over 
the country are cutting costs 
by moving their heavy loads 
















bia is thinking of installing a synthetic- -.. Whit y A 1 

' upwe like e de- with the new Whiting electric 

ammonia plant to use it. But it would We they PETA rq any 4 t ’ i 
- rather dacply the gas to someone else Our men f At bir mores operat no hoist. They've found that this 
r supply gas ‘ s safely spor. - we bave par it, hoist will handle loads up to 

by pipeline. yer is low— 8° _ onset bat one ton, 13 times as fast as a 

si « Promotion—Businessmen in the val- mainten an ic ists I sorily.” hand hoist . . . releasing men 
ty ley have been doing their best to boost W bitmyoblems very satt aie sad machines for peodactive 
i its industrial expansion. One group, in dling Cc B. $4 nage? work. Whiting hoists can be 
7 Wheeling, first became active in 1926. President ei wipment a ) installed by one man, yet are 
‘5 Department-store owners, steel makers, Motor, Tr! so rugged they will stand up 
sy publishers, utilities, and the Board of racy eavy duty. Find pe 
J [rade formed the Ohio Valley Indus- ow they Can save money for 

ai C ' witerorin® Gri you. 
i trial Corp., a nonprofit enterprise with 


he a promotion capital of $2-million. 

The initial efforts of this group re- 
sulted in a spurt of new industry in the 
late 20’s and early 30’s in and around 
Wheeling. Some of the newcomers pros- 
pered; some failed. 

e Land—Just before the war, O.V.I.C. 
started buying or optioning tracts of 


i land suitable for “big” industry. ‘The | aa Ee ah 
£4 corporation owns outright several tracts | |- ‘ se 3 % ONE-TON 43 


of land, ranging from a few acres to over L Pein 
ea COSTS ONLY 


' 100 


n i : 
f O.V.I.C. land is sold to new industry -. Ys 
] at cost. This eliminates one of the buga- | ~% 

boos to any newcomer—the land specu- ig ~~ 


: lator. Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. had HARVEY. 
: deer ILLINOIS 
to give up a site a few miles south of 

, Wheeling because of a “land grab,” 

according to O.V.I.C. 
¢ Live Wires—The promotional group 
centers in “The Live Wires’’—a small 
group of businessmen. It is headed by 
F. Leslie Body, general manager of the 
Ohio Valley Board of ‘Trade for the 
past nine years. Body, like Bruce, has 
done much to help new industry find 

its spot in the valley. 
In the center of the valley, at Parkers- 
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burg, is another civic group, the Little ‘| WHITING CORPORATION 7 
Kanawha Regional Council. This outfit : 15661 Let c pees Le lttinels ; 
is promoting the advantages to be found te feel tice! Sais ia H - 
in eight western and southern West ' O Seoctidded dhe dak Whiting clectric hote: a 
+ tg ie ‘ : C 1 
Virginia counties. aid { [[] Please send me the name of the Whiting distributor ! 
lhe utilities, too, have been active in 4 Sizes ry in'm eritory who can give me i lose dilivery ; 
promoting the valley. American Gas & Ye, Ye, 1 : bea ; q 
Electric, for instance, contributed heavy "ore } inane Paks 4 
advertising campaigns in the national and t eee ; > : 
business press, plus three widely dis- 2-TON | STREET ADDRESS. 4 
— booklets on “Resourceful Val- oe eee tas. o. A6S ; 
0? i ‘ ‘ 
ey. Suaubublaccdeunucdoddanackeu eauaeawes ase 
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Where Do Small Firms Get Capital? 


It's not so hard to find as you would think, bank survey 


shows. Proprietors’ savings, friends “loans” are primary sources. 


Has small business three strikes against 
it from the start? Many fiscal experts 
have long thought so. Here they are: 
e Strike One: Proprietors are persistent- 
ly plagued with shortages of equity 
capital. 

e Strike Two: They have to resort to 
costly short-term bank and credit-com- 
pany loans to meet “permanent” work- 
ing-capital needs. 

e Strike Three: They have to make too 
extensive use of trade credit. 

The fact remains, small business is 
far from out. And while most of the 
authorities can scratch up some pret 
valid-looking data on the perils of small 
business, there are prominent dissenters. 
e New Light—The Minneapolis Federal 
Reserve Bank is one. The bank roan? 
decided to take a fresh look at the small- 
business picture. As a result, it doubts 
that now, at any rate, such sweeping 
statements can be made to stick—with- 
out proper qualification. 

It can back up this skepticism with 
fresh data. These are the findings of a 
study, just completed, on “the sources 
of equity and borrowed capital for the 
initiation and growth of small business” 
in its area. This covered, in all, 122 
smal] “local” enterprises. 

e Findings—Here are some of the bank’s 
main conclusions: 

e Although “all entrepreneurs do not 
have an equal opportunity to secure 
venture capital, . . . the number... 
of firms not started for lack of capital 
probably is not so large as estimated by 
some observers.” 

e The “primary sources of equity capi- 
tal (for small business) stem from per- 
sonal savings,” and “since V-J Day there 
has been a sufficient supply of capital 
to permit a rapid growth in . . . (such) 
. . . enterprises.” 

e Initial Capital—-In 73% of all com- 
panies the bank studied, the proprietor 
put up his own savings to start his busi- 
ness. Relatives and friends were the 
next important new-capital source; they 
contributed to the original equity capi- 
tal of some 20% of the companies. The 
capital of the rest came mostly from 
established business concerns. In only 
a few cases was it supplied by local 
capitalists or by stock sales in the se- 
curity market. 

In dollars, too, proprietor-savings 
proved the largest source of initial ~~ 
tal needs. Friends and relatives, the 
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second most frequently used capital- 
source, actually contributed only a small 
amount of a in the aggregate. Other 
business houses, capitalists, and the se- 
curity market put up a much fatter 
purse. 

The bank found that small businesses 
were apt to blur the line between equity 
and borrowed capital. Often what they 
first described as “equity capital,” fur- 
nished by relatives and friends, actually 
proved “borrowed money.” 

In effect, however, many of these 
loans from friends were “equity capital” 
in all but the strict sense of the word. 
The business didn’t have to pay inter- 
est, for example, until it was making a 
profit; it could also put off the payment 
of such loans until it no longer needed 
them. Thus, such lenders ran about the 
same risk a furnisher of actual equity- 
capital would incur. 

e Capital Structure—Altogether, 104 en- 
terprises reported the details of their ini- 
tial capital structures. Combined, the 
managed to start off with over $5-mil- 
lion of equity capital, less than $300,000 
of long-term loans, less than $100,000 
of short-term borrowed capital. 

Of the $400,000 of borrowed capital, 


- over half came from commercial banks. 


Physical assets .were generally pledged 
to secure it; often personal property of 
the proprietor (homes, farms, and the 
like) had to be pledged, too. The rest 
came from relatives and friends; from 
local capital pools; from tool and equip- 
ment suppliers. Some short-term loans 
also came from finance companies, the 
survey shows. 

Bank borrowings were negotiated at 

the going rate. But companies that had 
to scratch up funds eatin often paid 
excessive interest rates. 
e Expansion—Once you've successfully 
launched a new business, how does it 
grow? ‘Through retained earnings, pri- 
marily, the bank learned. Then, if the 
outfit continues to prosper, it seems to 
have not too much trouble getting 
either (1) long-term loans from banks, 
or the like, to help it expand, or (2) 
similar short-term advances to handle 
its temporary or seasonal, working-cap- 
ital needs. 

For the business that doesn’t do so 
well, the going is rougher, the study in- 
dicated. Some repeat borrowers could 
et what they needed from banks; others 

ad .to tap merchandise suppliers, 


finance companies, as a last :csor 
friends and relatives. 

The sale of securities doesn’t sem ¢ 
have totted up much for the smal! bus; 
ness. Over the years, the small busine 
has never been able to sell publicly quite 
as much new stock as it had hoped 
e Capital Shortages—Some execitiye: 
interviewed seemed to feel that capita 
shortages had stunted their company’ 
growth. They could recall many time; 
when their credit requests had been 
turned down—for want of sufficient co}. 
lateral or an established business record 

To offset this, it was found that hoy 

much capital a small business has isn’t 
necessarily the controlling factor in it; 
expansion plans. Far more potent is 
the entrepreneur’s confidence in him- 
self. Most newcomers like to wait until 
they have this confidence before the 
risk any expansion steps. Quite a few 
of those interviewed recalled grave man- 
agement boners they had pulled. They 
recognized that if these mistakes had 
occurred in the midst of a big expansion 
the companies might have wound up in 
a receiver's hands. 
e Protection—The study covered some 
firms that “under normal conditions 
would not be in business.” Many firms 
that ordinarily would be classified as 
submarginal outfits are now making 
profits—thanks to the recent boom in 
process. 

Thus, refusal of credit to the nor 

mally submarginal group doesn’t neces- 
sarily mean that shortages of small- 
business capital are developing. It seems 
to mean this, instead: e sources of 
such capital aren’t going overboard on 
today’s temporary prosperity; they aren’t 
throwing out their normal discriminat- 
ing lending policies. 
e Adverse Factors—The Minneapolis 
bank does find several factors in today’s 
picture that could work against small 
business. 

For one thing, it doesn’t like the re- 
cent great reliance of small business on 
personal savings for its equity capital 
needs. This primary new-capital source 
could dry up materially, and fast, if the 
rate of personal savings drops close to 

prewar levels. 

It doesn’t like, either, the substantial 
contribution of “temporary” inventory 
profits to small business profits. 

The uneven, and unhealthy, distribu- 
tion of equity capital available for small 
business can be traced to this fact, the 
bank thinks. There’s no organized new- 
money market for the small-business 


group. 
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LIQUID COAL — the oil of the future 


The synthesis of oil from coal and natural 
gas promises an answer to the alarming 
problem posed by the rapid depletion of our 
petroleum reserves. C-E steam generating 
and heat transfer equipment is importantly 
identified with this program. 








PULVERIZING the materials of industry 


The principles of pulverization developed 
for C-E Pulverized Coal Systems are used 
for the efficient reduction to powder of a 
host of products for home and industry — 
from foods and cosmetics to plastics and 
metallic ores. 


Not such 


strange 


bedfellows 





T. those of you who associate the C-E trade mark with 
boilers — for industry, for public utility stations, or for ships 
— the apparently unrelated processes pictured above may 
seem to be strange bedfellows. 

But to many the C-E flame means some special field of 
activity like one of those here illustrated, or such others 
as domestic water heaters, pressure vessels for the process 
industries, or the drying and incineration of sewage sludge. 

The point is that all these seemingly diverse C-E activities 
have a common kinship in Combustion’s primary field — the 
efficient generation and use of heat. And all benefit by more 
than 60 years of experience in this field symbolized by the 
C-E flame. 8.277 


BLACK LIQUOR is big business 

C-E Recovery Units save the Kraft paper 
industry millions of dollars annually by re- 
covering chemicals from the spent liquor 
of the pulp-making process, and generating 
steam from the combustible ingredients of 
the liquor. 





SOAKING WET TO BONE DRY in split seconds 
C-E Flash Drying Systems make many 
water logged wastes into usable fuel, chang- 
ing a disposal problem to a profitable opera- 
tion. So, too, in the process industries many 
valuable products from which moisture must 
be removed are dried almost instantly. 


COMBUSTION 
ENGINEERING 


200 MADISON AVE. « NEW YORK 16, N, Y. 


C-E Products include all types of Boilers 
Furnaces ® Pulverized Fuel Systems * Stokers 
Superheaters * Economizers * Air Heaters. 
Also, Pressure Vessels * Chemical Recovery 
Equipment * Sewage Incineration * Flash 
Drying Systems * Domestic Water Heaters 

















says J. W. MILLER, President of 


MID-CONTINENT /, AIRLINES. INC. 
A 


“Just as air travel has proved a 
great convenience and a necessity 
in the Mid-Continent area, so 
have Victor Adding Machines 
proved a must in the mass of 
figure work required by Mid- 
Continent Airlines, Inc.’”’ 





Model 6-83-54 
Also in 10-key 





Add, subtract, multiply, or com- 
pute credit balance—there’s a 
versatile Victor for every busi- 
ness . . . large or small. Choice 
of ten-key or full-keyboard, hand 
or electric models. 

Cushioned feather-touch keys 
for speed, accuracy. Anyone can 
operate. Compact easily 
carried. Fully guaranteed. Na- 
tionwide service points. 

Call your Victor dealer for a 
demonstration. Consult your 
classified phone directory, or 
write for address. 


VICTOR 


ADDING MACHINE 


World's Largest Exclusive Manufacturers of 
Adding Machines—Now in Our Thirtieth Year 


4 
a 


Victor Adding Machine Co. 

Dept; BW-12-11 Chicago 18, Illinois 
Please send prices and information on 
the Victor line of adding machines. 


TEA ee ae A acre SW tr PAH 


Address __ 
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d ASSETS 
BRA denne SEES OS $ 2,000,000 
U.S. Government Securities: ..++++++++* 1,000,000 
Accounts Receivable (less reserves)... --- 2,000,000 
Inventories (at lower of cost or market) 2,000,000 
TOTAL CURRENT ASSETS..:..---- $ 7,000,000 


J INVESTMENT IN AFFILIATED COMPANY — 
Not consolidated (at cost, not in excess 200,000 


9 PLANT conan Sis cacedacea 550,000 
10 PROPERTY, PLANT AND wen 
hase Se ape 
for 
x " yay toner be ET eka’ 5,000,000 
in NET PROPERTY ..cscececeererees $ 3,000,000 
1B PREPAYMENTS .....220eee ee eeeeeeee ee 50,000 
44 DEFERRED CHARGES ...+++eeereeeeeeee 100,000 
|| 15 PATENTS AND GOODWILL......-- pies 100,000 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET — DECEMBER 31, 1946 










ITEM LIABILITIES | 
CURRENT LIABILITIES: 
3 pono en ella Seesescses $ 300,000) 
WB Accrued Taxes ...+++-++--rereereree 800,000 
19 Accrued Wages, Interest and other ae 
Expenses .--seeeeerrrrrcrseereee 000 | 
20 TOTAL CURRENT LIABILITIES....-. 8 aa 
21 FIRST MORTGAGE SINKING FUND BONDS, 
BVe% DUE 1966.....---eeeeeereere 2,000,000 | 
22 RESERVE FOR CONTINGENCIES. ...:..++ - 200,000) 
23 CAPITAL STOCK: 
24 5% Preferred Stock (author- | 
ized and issued 10,000 
shares of $100 par value) $1,000,000 
25 Common ary hs peor ized | 
pr singed RE 1,000,000 2,000,000) 
i 
RPLUS: } 
4 Poa tileessedeeooess $3,530,000 
28 Capital {arising from sale of 
common capital stock = 
price in encess of Hot 1,900,000 __ 5,430,000 
TOTAL . 


























ITEM 
g @ NET SALES . 
Hee eeccccceces ees coccopecocece $10, 
bb COST OF SALES, EXPENSES AND OTHER ous 
OPERATING CHARGES, 

€ Cost of Goods Seld........ = Pa aabsiicat 2 dé $7,000,000 

ot » Administrative and Genero! Expenses. 500,000 

° Secs Tt et aT eee 200,000 

‘ oad in Pasig «dip eesrereses 000 

9 ‘axes (Other ‘ederol Income Toxes}..... 300,000 8,400, 

fy NET PROFIT FROM OPERATIONS............. Siamsee 
i OTHER INCOME, 
k 














The Typical <TR, Company, inc. vg 
CONSOLIDATED INCOME AND EARNED SURPLUS 
For the Yeor Ended December 31, 1946 


mm INTEREST CHARGES; 








Interest on Funded Debt.......4.....4.. j 

. ioe. 

NET INCOME BEFORE PROVISION FOR FEDERAL j | 
INCOME TAXES $1,785,000 


@ PROVISION FOR FEDERAL INCOME TAXES 
® NET INCOME 
$ DIVIDENDS: 


# Preferred Stock — $5.00 Per Share 
& Common Stock — $1.00 Per Shore 





















Making Sense r <a" 


Brokerage house Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
again starts promoting its booklet, How to Read a Financial Report. 
It explains workings of annual reports in simple terms. 


Have you ever been hard put to it to 
explain your company’s annual report to 
a small investor in simple, nontechnical 
language? 

As a brokerage house that specializes 

in helping the average investor, Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane thinks 
it has an answer to this problem. It is 
a simply written booklet of 25 pages— 
How to Read a Financial Report. Its 
purpose: to help the man who owns 25 
shares of G. E. Common swim through 
the seas of seven- and eight-digit figures 
and get something out of them. 
e Retake—The booklet first came out 
early in 1947, and was advertised in a 
series of Merrill Lynch ads. It turned 
out to be so popular that it has carried 
itself on its own steam ever since. ‘This 
week, however, with the seasonal flood 
of annual reports as sure to come as 
Christmas bills, Merrill Lynch started 
to advertise it again. 

The booklet does its work by taking 
up first the balance sheet, then the 








earnings statement, of the Typical Mfg. 
Co. 

e Finding the Significance—The _bal- 
ance sheet, the booklet points out, tests 
the fundamental soundness of a com- 
pany. “It’s true,” it adds, that this 
sheet “doesn’t tell much until it is 
analyzed. Fortunately we can make a 
balance sheet tell its story without too 
much effort—often an extremely reveal- 
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What one 
organization 
can @®@eeesees se 


4. STONE & WEBSTER ENGINEERING CORPO- 
RATION and E. B. BADGER & SONS COMPANY. 
Complete design and construction services for 
power, industrial and process projects are 
furnished by these two organizations. Con- 
struction is also undertaken from plans de- 
veloped by others; engineering reports, busi- 
ness examinations and appraisals are made... 
services likewise include consulting engineer- 


ing work in the industrial and utility fields. 


2. STONE & WEBSTER SERVICE CORPORATION 
is that part of the organization which sup- 
plies advisory services for the operation and 
development of public utilities, transporta- 


tion companies and industries. 


J. STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORA- 
TION is an investment banking organization. 
It furnishes comprehensive financial services 
to issuers of securities and investors; under- 
writing, and distributing at wholesale and re- 
tail, corporate, government and municipal 


bonds, as well as preferred and common stocks. 


Phe business of the parent company also 
includes investments in enterprises to 
which it can constructively contribute cap- 
ital . . . substantial enterprises ready to 
take advantage of present opportunities 


or not yet ready for public financing. 


NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 



















construct a 
steel foundry? 
















assist in 
ifs management? 










finance 
its construction ? 









answer: 


Stone & Webster, Incorporated ... through separate 
corporations under its general direction. Singly, or 
in combination, they are available to American in- 
dustry — bringing the long-established standards 
of Stone & Webster performance to the fields of 


engineering, finance and business operation. 


STONE & WEBSTER, incorporateD 


BOSTON 7, MASS. 





















































































/ ou don’t charge off the price of a factory, a machine, an auto- 
| . fe or a house in one year. Instead you add to the original 
price the cost of all the maintenance and then divide that sum by 
the years of service that the factory, machine, car or house has given 


you. The result is the annual cost, and that is the important cost. 


When you build with concrete you get low-annual-cost con- 
struction. Concrete lasts longer and costs less to maintain, so 
actually costs less per year to own. This is true whether you build 
a modern pavement, a hospital, a school, a factory, an office building, 
a home, a sewer line or a firesafe barn. 

Concrete is the preferred structural material for buildings of all 
kinds because, besides being economical, it is firesafe, durable and 
resistant to storm and decay. It is also the modern structural material 
that can be molded into enduring edifices of great beauty. 

So whatever you plan to build be sure to choose concrete for its 


firesafety, durability and low annual cost. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


33 W. Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois 
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ing story, peony if we compare 
records of several years.” Inve; 
should not worry that figures might 
padded either. There is “no subs: n. 
tial ground for skepticism” of bala 
sheets now that such things are un. ¢: 
strict government regulation. 

The booklet tells the story of ts 
sample balance sheet by defining ad 
illustrating what each item means, aod 
by showing how it should be analyz: (|. 
Fixed assets (item 10), for example, .:c 
defined as value of land, buildings, aid 
machinery, and such movables as trucks 
furniture, and hand tools. 


ie “in 


Depreciation is defined this way: “! 

a truck costs $4,000 and is expected t: 
last four years, it will be depreciated at 
the rate of $1,000 a year.” 
e Cautions—A typical caution: “You 
must be careful not to be misled by 
book value figures, particularly of com 
mon stocks,” which companies place 
on securities they own (item 8). Some 
companies show them high; some show 
them low. The same applies to values 
placed on goodwill, patents, trademarks, 
etc. (item 15). (Example: In 1946 
American Tobacco showed $54,009,431 
in this column; Reynolds Tobacco 
showed $1). 

One important thing a reader can 

figure from the balance sheet is the net 
working capital. This is done simply 
by subtracting current liabilities (item 
20) from current assets (item 6). Says 
the booklet: “If you consider yourself 
an investor rather than a speculator, 
you should always insist that any com- 
pany in which you invest have a com- 
fortable amount of working capital.” 
e Finding the “Ratio”—Another signifi- 
cant figure for the investor is the “cur- 
rent ratio” of assets to liabilities. This 
is reached by dividing the assets by 
the liabilities, and in the case of ‘Typical 
Mfg. Co. comes out to 4.76. In the 
case of five typical industrial companies 
in 1946, ratios ranged all the way from 
1.99 (the average for ten railroads) to 
4.10 (the average for five tobacco com- 
panies). 

The variation, says the booklet, “‘is 
due to the difference in the character 
of the business. Generally, companies 
that have a small inventory and easily 
collectible ‘accounts receivable’ can 
operate safely with a lower current ratio 
than those companies which have a 
greater proportion of their current 
assets in inventory and sell their 
products on credit.” 

e Interpreting Earnings—The second 
part of a company’s tally sheet is its 
earnings statement, or record of oper- 
ations. This is sometimes called the 


& 
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OKAY — 


but what’s 


in it 


ee 
So America’s the richest country 
in the world. So what? 


“So Americans produce more than 
any people on earth. Okay—but 
what’s in it for me?” 


At all times, in all ages, nations 
have had to answer that question— 
or go out of business. 


The average man—the worker, the 
farmer, the small businessman—is 
human enough to ask: “What will it 
do for me—for me and my wife and 
my kids?” 


Let’s look at the record— 


Here in America we have the best answer 
in the world to that question. 


Machine Power: Since 1910 we have in- 
creased our supply of machine power 
41% times. 


Production: Since 1910 we have more than 
doubled the output each of us produces 
for every hour we work. 


Income: Since 1910 we have increased our 
annual income from less than $2400 per 
household to about $4000 (in dollars of 
the same purchasing power), yet 


Work Hours: Since 1910 we have cut 18 
hours from our average work week— 
equivalent to two present average work- 
days. 


BUT THE BEST IS YET—Yourre right 
—things can be even better...and must 
be better. Right now, everyone admits 
prices are too high. We still have the threat 
of boom-and-bust. Our system has faults, 
yet it has brought more benefits to more 
people than any other system ever devised. 

We can beat the boom and bust cycle. 
We can have even better food, better cloth- 
ing, better wages, better homes, more leisure, 
more educational and medical facilities. 

We can have all this IF we all continue 
to work together and share together... IF 
we continue to realize that each Ameri- 
can’s personal standard of living will rise 
in proportion to how much all Americans 
produce through better machines, better 
methods, better teamwork. 

And that’s about it. What’s in it for 
you depends on what’s in it for America. 


Approved for the 


PUBLIC POLICY COMMITTEE 


of The Advertising Council © 
by: 


EVANS CLARK, Executive Director, Twentieth 
Century Fund 


BORIS SHISHKIN, Economist, American Federa- 
tion of Labor 


PAUL G. HOFFMAN, Formerly President, Stude- 
baker Corp. 


Published in the Public Interest by: 
YOUNG & RUBICAM INC. 
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WANT TO HELP? MAIL THIS! 


Pusuic Poticy ComMItree 
Tue Apvertisinc Councit, Inc. 
11 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


I want to help 

I know that higher wages, lower prices, 
shorter hours and larger earnings can all 
result from producing more good for 
every hour all of us work. 

Therefore, I will ask myself how 1 can 
work more effectively every hour I am 
on the job, whether I am an employee, 
an employer, a professional man or a 
farmer. 

I will encourage those things which help 
us produce more and add to everyone's 
prosperity—things like greater use of me- 
chanical power, better machines, better 
distribution and better collective bar- 
gaining. 

] will boost the good things in our set-up, 
and help to get rid of the bad. 

T will try to learn all J can about why it 
is that Americans have more of the good 
things of life. 

Please send me your free booklet, “The 
Miracle of America” which explains 
clearly and simply, how a still better 
living can be had for all, if we all work 
together. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 











OCCUPATION 















Fireside = each fares Getler with 


Furrier - TRANE 


heating and 
air conditioning 















































The builders of these beautiful 
apartment buildings wanted to give 
tenants the best possible heating, yet 
costs had to be held down. Trane 
Convector-radiators were selected 
for their economy, ideal heating, and 
individual fingertip control. 


The operators of this large and 
famous fur store wanted air con- 
ditioning for their five-story build- 
ing, and cooling for their fur storage 
vaults. They found that a Trane system 
could be fitted into the building to 

give them exactly the right conditions. 


When this new plant for producing 
“juke boxes’” was built, large glass 
areas were installed to provide plenty 
of light. The huge windows and the 
skylighted saw-tooth roof presented 
a heating problem, but a Trane 
system cut drafts, reduced wasted 
heat, and gave workers comfort. 


There is a Trane System to solve every kind of heating and air condi- 

j tioning problem cfc iently, whether it be comfort or process—domestic, 

i commercial, or industrial. Trane Systems are designed to fit your appli- 
cation by architect, engineer, or contractor. 200 Trane Sales Engineers 
offer their counsel. Users’ names on request. 


TRANE 


MAHUFACTURING ERGINEERS 


weal and AIR CONDITIONL 










income account, or profit-and-loss ; 
count. “The income account, like t 
balance sheet, will tell us a lot more 
we make a few detailed comparisons 
One ag, oy thing is the margin 
profit is can be figured by dividi: 
the net: profit from operations (item | 
by net sales (item a). But to brin 
this significance out, the margin mu 
be compared with that of previo. 
years. It must also be compared 
that of other companies doing a simil: 
type of business. However, the norm: 
variation between different industric 
must be kept in mind; in 1946, th. 


average margin of profit of five chemica’ 


companies came to 20.5%, while tha‘ 
of 10 railroads was 6.8%. (Typica 
Mfg. did pretty well with 16%.) 











One other thing an investor should 
know is the earnings-per-share record 
of a company. This is often more im- 
portant than the dividends, for in 
normal times it may influence stock 
prices. Earnings per share is figured by 
taking the net income (item r) minus 
preferred dividends (item t) and divid- 
ing it by the number of shares outstand- 
re or Typical Mfg. this comes to 


Finally, the booklet adds a warning 

about securities as investments. “In- 
vestors, as opposed to speculators, are 
primarily interested in two things.” 
These are safety and regularity of in- 
come. “Safet says the booklet, 
“must be age by accepting a lower 
return.” 
e Distribution—All in all, the home 
office of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Beane, at 70 Pine St., New York 
City, has been highly pleased with the 
reception of the booklet. It distributed 
some 175,000 copies in 1947, and ex- 
pects the new advertising campaign to 
bring in a flood of new orders. So far, 
181 universities and colleges over the 
nation are using the booklet for supple- 
mental reading in financial subjects. 
And requests have poured in from every- 
where—all the way from companies like 
General Electric (who wanted 200 to 
use in a training school) to a tenant of 
the San Francisco jail. 
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GIRDLES made of Lastex yarn to mini- 
mize feminine beauty, and . 


CONVEYOR BELT for coal in mining 
operations are just part of ... 


U.S. Rubber’s Two-Way Stretch 


Company which was once foundering under heavy debts 
has righted itself by adding many new items to its tire and tube line. 
New officers will probably continue diversification policy. 


The man who safely steered U. S. 
Rubber Co. off the financial rocks an- 
nounced this week that he will turn the 
wheel over to other hands. At year’s 
end, Francis B. Davis, Jr., 65, will re- 
tire as chairman of U. S. Rubber’s 
board, rounding out 20 years as the 
company’s chief executive. Succeeding 
him as chairman and chief executive 
officer will be Herbert E. Smith (cover), 
president since 1942. 
¢On the Course—Financial men ex- 
pect Smith to follow the course which 
Davis set: diversification. It was that 
course which brought the once-founder- 
ing company into a preferred position in 
the rubber industry (box, page 84). 

U. S. Rubber had once concentrated 
on tires and tubes, footwear, and in- 
dustrial mechanical products. About 
half its sales still come from tires and 
tubes. But tire sales have a habit of 
fluctuating. So like the rest of the in- 
dustry, U. S. Rubber is diversifying 
(BW—Sep.25’48,p21). Of the $80- 
million spent since the war for expan- 
sion and modernization, $50-million 
has gone into nontire products. 

For example: U. S. Rubber is now 
making plastics, chemicals, Lastex yarn, 
foam latex rubber, textiles, radiant heat- 
ing panels, golf balls, and bases for 
perfumes. And there are plenty of other 
products. Just this week, the company 
announced that one of its liquid plas- 
tics, Kandar, had been adapted for use 
as a “permanent” cotton clothing starch, 
Called Perma Starch, it is said to keep 
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.a new president—Harry E. 


clothes crisp through eight to 10 wash- 
ings, double their life. 
e Financing—Along with a new board 
chairman, U. S. Rubber also will get 
Humphrey, 
Jr. A finance man himself, Humphrey 
will inherit a debt. Up to 1945, U.S. 
Rubber followed rigorously one of 
Davis’ major objectives—debt reduction 
at any cost. But to finance its postwar 
program—now pretty well completed— 
U. S. Rubber had to drop that policy. 

But the debt is nowhere near as se- 
rious as it was in 1928. At that time, 
when du Pont interests first acquired 
control, funded debt was $104-million. 
That was a staggering sum for those 
days, considering that annual sales were 
$193-million in 1928. Bank loans to- 
taled $25-million. 
e Out of the Hole—Then Davis came 
in as president and chairman, fresh 
from. the presidency of du Pont Vis- 
coloid Corp. He found that the com- 
pany in 1928 paid $6-million in interest 
on its bonds. These heavy interest 
charges—plus heavy inventory losses due 
to the drop in rubber and tire prices— 
nearly drove the company to the wall. 

But by 1941, Davis had driven the 
interest on bonds down to $1.4-million. 
He had slashed the funded debt to $38- 
million, and there were no bank loans. 
Cash and equivalent stood at $28.8- 
interest on bonds down to $1.4-million. 
1928. 

Bond interest went down as low as 


$584,000 in 1945, when bonded debt 
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NEKOOSA-EDWARDS PAPER COMPANY 
PORT EDWARDS, WISCONSIN 
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Interested in 
AIR CONDITIONING, 


Heating or Ventilating? 
Then plan NOW to see the... 





Whatever your interest in these active fields, 
you can’t afford to pass up this greatest exposi- 
tion of its kind ever bled . inspect 
and compare the latest advances in heating, 
ventilating and air conditioning for all types of 
commercial and public buildings, industrial 
plants, institutions and homes. Get new ideas 
and expert advice on present and future plans, 
problems and needs. Under Auspices of 
American Society of Heating and Ventilating 
Engineers. 

MANAGEMENT INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION CO 











You cook for us! 


Much of the canned meats, fruits and 
vegetables all of us eat is cooked under 
pressure. Many makers depend upon 
Ashcroft Gauges for enduring accuracy in 
industry or recording controlled pressure. 
Quality in these gauges comes from almost 
a century of fine-gauge making. If you 
employ pressures in your processes — 
steam, water, oil, air or gases—install 
Ashcroft Gauges with the certainty of 
low-cost, satisfactory service. 
Stocked and sold by leading Distributors everywhere 





MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
STRATFORD, CONNECTICUT 
Mokers of Ashcroft Gauges, Hancock Valves, Consolidated 
Safety and Relief Valves and ‘American’ industrial Instruments. 
Builders of "Show-Box’ Crones, ‘Budgit’ and ‘Load Lifter’ Hoists 
ond other lifting specialties, 


84 


was $27-million. Then the company 
swung into its expansion program. So 
bonded debt rose to $101-million in 
1947. Yet so far had interest rates 
dropped, and the company’s credit 
standing improved, that the interest 
charge was only about $2.1-million. 

¢ Decentralization—A big factor in this 
improvement is that U.S. Rubber op- 
erates on a decentralized basis. 

The company has 12 divisions; the 

chief of each is responsible for develop- 
ment, production, and sales of his own 
products. About 30,000 rubber items, 
and several dozen nonrubber products, 
are made by U. S. Rubber. 
e Tires and Tubes—Most important of 
the divisions is, of course, tires and 
tubes. The company’s main tire plant 
is in Detroit, but there are several 
others, including one on the West 
Coast. At present, U.S. Rubber is 
considered the leading domestic tire and 
tube producer, though it ranks third in 
over-all dolla: sales. On a cost-plus basis 
it sells original-equipment tires to Gen- 
eral Motors, and sells to Montgomery 
Ward. 

Despite such impressive customers, 
it’s a pretty safe bet that U.S. Rubber’s 
unit sales of tires are below last year. 
For the industry, estimated 1948 unit 
tire sales are about 14-million below 
last year’s 97.5-million. 

It’s to offset just such dips that U. S. 

Rubber has diversified. Result: Total 
sales have mounted in each of the first 
three quarters of this year. 
e Footwear—The footwear division 
makes rubber-soled shoes, arctics, boots, 
and foam rubber cushioning. (Foam 
rubber is one of the-industry’s fastest- 
growing products.) Other products: 
plastic upholstery, raincoats, bullet- 
sealing fuel cells for planes. 

This division provides a good ex- 
ample of how modernization can cut 
costs. After Davis. took over the com- 
pany in 1929, he shut down 13 of the 
company’s 14 boot-and-shoe plants. He 
modernized the one at Naugatuck, 
Conn., so that it was soon equaling 











the entire former output of the coy 
pany—and doing it much more ch: ip) 
e Industrial Products—U. S. R bber 
claims that it makes more artick 
industry than any other rubber 1,any. 
facturer. Its mechanical goods diy isioy 
turns out a lot of them. Six plan's in 
the industrial northeast turn out hoses. 
beltings, packings, tank lining, wire and 
cable, motor mountings, and molded 
articles. 

The general products division make; 
such small but essential items as hot 
water bottles, golf. balls, shoe parts, 
gloves, baby pants, rubber sheets, and 
toys. The Lastex yarn division puts the 
“two-way stretch” into feminine wear. 
e Chemicals—The Naugatuck Chemica 
division dates from 1904. It started by 
selling sulphuric acid, added aniline oil, 
and now makes rubber chemicals for 
the industry. One product, B-L-F, 
helps rubber resist old age. Combina- 
tions of resins and natural or synthetic 
tubbers have created several plastic 
products. 

These plastics can be used to make 
nonshatterable casings for everything 
from radio cabinets to shipping con 
tainers. One type is used as a cutting 
block, instead of wood. This division 
also makes insecticides, and aromatic 
bases for perfumes, cosmetics, and soap 
e Synthetics—Almost half the rubber 
used by the company is now synthetic 
This is a hedge against variations in 
the price of natural rubber. (The gov- 
ernment-controlled price of synthetic 
rubber is now 184¢ a lb. Natural is 
around 22¢.) 

As far back as 1923, U. S. Rubber 
chemists were producing small amounts 
of synthetic from butadiene, have since 
developed more than 100 types. Be- 
fore World War II, a pilot plant had 
been built at Naugatuck. So the com- 
pany took a leading role in the huge 
job of improving synthetic rubber to 
replace the natural rubber supply, cut 
off by the Japanese. It operated three 
synthetic plants and produced a chemi- 
cal called OEI, which regulates the 
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U. S. Rubber: Its Growth in War and Peace 





B Last 9 months. 





Profits 
Year Sales After Taxes 
See ceeceeseusse $195,310,847 $10,218,849 
IDAO ss. oc ewees sc 208, 908,700 11,425,241 
ee Pr 315,345,328 13,662,657 
SG en said conkes's 294,014,268 A8,381,011 
BORG a sean eenees 434,262,648 A14,163,554 
i, SORE ee 450,734,540 A15,832,613 
Beees ch. caktaseue 476,447,431 A13,024,778 
| erry ee 496,176,032 23,207,941 
i) ee es rye $81,901,858 21,753,317 
FOGG. i civciveseme B431,930,181 B15,216,798 


Book Value 

Working Capital Per Share 

Capital and Surplus of Common 
$74,509,874 $102,922,994 $24.92 
82,545,272 107,069,863 27.46 
88,349,919 112,157,589 31.49 
103,158,773 114,717,204 32.38 
109,435,604 122,313,513 37.40 
93,732,772 129,419,587 41.56 
110,070,923 134,317,828 43.52 
118,483,788 145,696,548 52.43 
170,152,404 155,310,053 58.02 

NA NA NA 


A After payment of $112.7-million of 1942-45 income 
NA Not available. 


and excess-profits taxes. 
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Light, well-cerranged office space. 





Income-producing 
Investment Opportunity 









Investment interests are urged to investi- 


gate the attractive, potential, multiple-occu- 









pancy rental income opportunities offered RB si -  l 


which comprise this facility. 





by this extensive and adaptable property. 
* * * 
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Sealed Bids—This property is now offered for 


sale or lease in whole—lease terms subject to 






existing leases and commitments. Terms may 






be available. 

Sealed bids for purchase or lease must be 
submitted on Standard Bid Forms and received 
not later than 11:00 A.M., P.S.T., January 17, 
1949, at the address shown below. Write or 
call for brochure describing this property in 
detail, and for Standard Bid Forms and bidding 


instructions. 














WAR ASSETS ADMINISTRATION 


OFFICE OF REAL PROPERTY DISPOSAL 









1301 SECOND AVENUE SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 






































































F On the job economy—handling, haul- 
: ing, stacking to ceiling height— 
maneuvering with ease where space is 
limited—that’s the Mercury “Jeep” 
i} fork truck! Every handling operation 
engineered to move more materials 
faster—and at lower cost. 

Another example of handling econ- 
omies available with Mercury equip- 
ment. Mercury, with over 35 years 
of experience in the design, manufac- 
ture and installation of material han- 
dling equipment, invites you to draw 
upon its wealth of experience. A Mer- 
cury Sales Engineer will be happy to 
call at ro cost or obligation. 


ii 


No. 7-113 
$2 pa illustrating and 
Bam = A ali Mercury 
equipment—including the 
newest additions to Mer- 
cury’s expanded material 


handling line. Write today. 





THE MERCURY MANUFACTURING CO. 


TRUCKS 


TRAILERS—LIFT 


TRACTOR S- 








consistency of synthetic rubber. The 
company still runs two government- 
owned plants that make synthetic rub- 
ber and synthetic latex. Newest syn- 
thetic development is “cold” rubber, 
whose properties are more like those of 
natural rubber than the conventional 
synthetic. U. S. Rubber was the first 
to get cold rubber into commercial pro- 
duction. Like ordinary synthetic, it is 
made from butadiene and styrene, but 
is processed at low temperatures. It is 
said to wear 30% longer than natural 
rubber in tire treads. U. S. output will 
be stepped up from 21,000 tons this 
year to 183,000 (BW —Oct.16'48,p74). 
e Textiles—The textiles division makes 
the cord and fabric needed in tires, 
footwear, and in industrial rubber prod- 
ucts. U. S. Rubber’s first textile plant 
began operating in 1917. This fall, it 
went into the apparel-cloth field (BW— 
Sep.18’48,p28). Reason: The company’s 
conversion from cotton to rayon tire 
cord left it with extra capacity. Rayon 
didn’t need so much processing as 
cotton, since it comes to the plants in 
filament yarn form. 

U.S. Rubber developed tough cotton 

yarns, called Ustex, and Asbeston—a 
product which combines cotton with 
asbestos. From the latter, suits are 
made for firemen, covers for ironing- 
boards. Latest product is the 20%- 
asbestos Carosel dishcloth, absorbent 
and lint-free. 
e Cmde Comes Back—Before the war, 
the plantation division in Sumatra and 
British Malaya used to supply U. S. 
Rubber with about 20% of its crude 
tubber. The company has started up 
operations again in Malaya, but the 
Sumatra plantations are still not back 
in production. 


Convair Sells Stinson 
To Piper Aircraft 


Floyd Odlum has unloaded the con- 

sumer part of the aviation empire he’s 
been trying to build around Consoli- 
dated Vultee Aircraft Corp. The Stin- 
son Division of Convair has been sold to 
Piper Aircraft Corp., longtime builders 
of light airplanes. 
e Profitable—At Icast until Odlum took 
over Convair a year ago, Stinson had 
been a profitable, if small, operation 
(BW—Mayl17’47,p34). It owed this 
largely to its four-place plane. This put 
it in a good spot when the juicy part of 
the postwar light-plane market switched 
from two-place personal planes to larger 
business airplanes. Its 1947 sales totaled 
$11.5-million. 

But Odlum wasn’t much interested. 
Most observers think that what he 
wants is to parlay Convair into a sort of 


GATX (BW —Dec.4’48,p93) of the air- 





lanes. He’s still trying to get RFC ach, 
ing for a corporation which woulc }y) 
Convair and other transports, lease * \¢; 
to airlines (BW —Oct.2'48,p89). St: son 
didn’t fit this pattern, and in 1% en; 
months production at Wayne, \| ch 
has been nearly at a standstill. 
 Piper-Stinson?—By buying Stinsoi, {, 
around $3-million, according to | 
reports), Piper gets a full-sized 
place plane to help it compete with ( 
na and Luscombe for the light-p in 
market. Stinson manufacture is b: ine 
moved from Michigan to Lock Haven. 
Pa., and Piper will probably chang« jt, 
name to Piper-Stinson. . 
How Piper will finance the purcliis 
hasn’t been announced. The comp.i 
has suffered financially in the post 
period. But in the past few month: 
sales have recovered somewhat fro 
their earlier slump. And recently it sai 
that it had completely retired the $600), 
000 temporary RFC loan incurred in 
late 1947. Last December, the compan 
issued $631,118 of notes to creditor 
to settle accounts payable then out 
standing. It is understood that $521,114 
of these notes are still outstanding. 





FINANCE BRIEFS 





Tucker Corp. didn’t get that $30-million 
loan from RFC. Merchandise creditors 
now want receivers appointed; hearings 
are next week. 

* 
G.E. has just paid off half the $50 
million, five-year, 1.625% bank loan 
negotiated in November, 1946. 

@ 
Kaiser-Frazer has a two-months’ exten 
sion on its $10-million loan with the 
Bank of America. K.-F. borrowed thc 
money last winter when it had troub| 
selling new stock (BW—Feb.21’48,p85 


e 
R. H. Macy has sold its new Brooklyn 
store to New York Life for $4-million. 
leased the property back for a long term 


s 
Losses from television (BW—Aug.21'45. 
p83) caused the drop in American 
Broadcasting Co. earnings: only $440, 
C00 in the first nine months of 1948, 
as against 1947’s $1,050,000 net. 

e 
Life companies’ holdings of corporate 
securities on Sept. 30 ($18.5-billion) 
were up (1) $2.8-billion over Jan. |: 
(2) 80% over prewar. And they held 
more than $17.6-billion worth of gov- 
ernment bonds. 

. 
Cash dividend payments publicly tc- 
ported in October totaled $474.7-mi! 
lion. Dept. of Commerce says that’s 
11% more than the same 1947 month 
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In 6 days we mailed 
complete facts and figures 


OUR INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS, when repiy- 


ing to this letter had at their finger tips a vast 
amount of information and statistics on Metro- 
politan Oakland Area (Alameda County, 
California) industrial facilities, markets, dis- 
tribution, air, rail and water transportation, 
production-the-year-’round mild climate and 
other outstanding advantages. 

Every available factory site of over two acres 
within the 840 square miles of Metropolitan 
Oakland Area is mapped and detailed as to 
utilities and other industrial facilities—cur- 
rent data, revised daily. 

If you will supply details of your western 
operation we will prepare a Special Report 
that will show you exactly how “The NAT- 
URAL Industrial Center of the NEW West’ 
meets your requirements—all in strict confi- 
dence, of course. 

The next step—30 minutes inspection of 
industrial maps and data in our offices—will 
supply down to date details about any site 
that interests you. 

But first things first. We suggest you 


WRITE FOR THIS FREE FACTBOOK TODAY! 


How to Win the Markets of the NEW West's 
52 pages of facts, figures, photos and maps 
will give you the basic information about 
Metropolitan Oakland Area. After you have 


M E TRO P 0 LI TAN studied its wealth of material we will gladly 
supply the additional information you need. 





DAKLAND AREA Ftp coaien 


CENTENNIAL 
ro R See ioan ties METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA 

[ A L other special events and scores 387 Chamber of Commerce Building 

of points of interest. Oakland 12, California 











8903 The NATURAL Industrial Center of the NEW West 























































We said 


SELL! 


advices, 





Our = specific 
placed in the hands of in- 
vestors the day before the 
National Election, refute 
absolutely the idea now be- 
ing expounded . . . that the 
market reaction was unpre- 
dictable. 


We will be glad to for- 
ward a copy of our October 
29th New England Coun- 
sellor letter on request. No 
obligation. 


F. Payson Todd 


Financial Consultant since 1927 


Todd Bldg. Rowley, Mass. 
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UNITED STATES ENVELOPE CO. 
Springfield 2, Mass. 


Use 13 MANUFACTURING DIVISIONS 
LOCATED FROM COAST TO COAST 


See your Printer or Paper Merchant 





THE MARKETS 
























Market Sentiment: Down 















Confidence ebbs fast as traders worry about possible 
Truman legislation, tight controls as result of big military budgets, 
and business dip. Some think stock prices will move up in January. 


No one in Wall Street will be sorry 
to see the end of 1948. It’s been a year 
of bitter disappointments for the stock 
market. 

e Gloom—Many traders think 1949 is 
going to be better. But their hopes 
don’t show up in current stock prices. 

There is no yardstick for measuring 
confidence, of course. But you can get a 
rough indicator by dividing the sust- 
NESS WEEK Index of business activity 
into the Standard & Poor’s 90-stock 
price average. The resulting ratio (chart 
above) shows how movements in stock 








Security Price Averages 
This Week Month Year 
Week Ago Ago Ago 

Stocks 

Industrial 151.0 145.7 148.0 146.9 

Railroad. 43.6 42.3 43.3 39.9 

Utility... 65.9 65.4 67.3 66.1 

Bonds 

Industrial 94.5 94.5 94.5 100.2 

Railroad. 84.4 84.8 85.1 82.4 

Utility. 93.8 93.5 93.5 98.1 


Data: Standard & Poor's Corp. 











prices compare with the fluctuations in 
business. 

On this basis, speculative confidence 
has been ebbing fast. At present, it is 
lower than at any time since March. 

Throughout November, business ac- 

tivity was pushing up to new peacetime 
peaks. Stock prices were washed down 
in the wave of liquidation that followed 
President Truman’s election victory. As 
a result, the index of speculative confi- 
dence dropped from a 65.2 average in 
October to 61.3 in November. 
e Headaches—What is the stock market 
worrying about? Wall Street opinion 
shows that the answer is “practically 
everything.” 

First of all, traders are afraid of the 
legislative oy cory that Truman will 
present to the new Congress. They have 
duly noted Truman’s assurance to bus! 
ness that it has no more to fear from 
him than it has had for the past threc 
and a half years. They have studied the 
comforting words that Secretary of! 
Commerce Sawyer voiced to the Na 
tional Assn. of Manufacturers. And stil! 
they are worried. 

e Controls—Besides that, they are un 
easy about the prospect of a big mill 
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tary budget and the tight economic con- 
trols that might go with it (page 15). 
Allocations and price controls would 
surely play hob with corporate profits. 
And the high level of profits is about 
the only thing that gives the stock 
market any comfort these days. 

At the same time, traders are worry- 
ing more and more about the possibility 
of a general business recession. You 
might think that such thoughts would 
cancel out their fears about the big mili- 
tary budget that might be put into ef- 












fect. But that isn’t Street psychology. 
e Hope—In the past couple of weeks, 
however, the market’s under-pinnings 
seem to have strengthened a little. 
Prices have stood up well in spite of 
the year-end selling for tax purposes. So 
far the averages have shown no inclina- 
tion to go on down and make a real test 
of the old bear market lows. 

If ‘Truman’s state-of-the-union and 
budget messages don’t look too alarm- 
ing, traders may take their other wor- 
ries less seriously. 








Revenues of Class I railroads 
zoomed through the $8-billion level 
in the first 10 months of 1948. 
Their total was almost $1-billion 
greater than a year ago. 

Earnings put on an even more 
spectacular show. After all charges, 
they came to some $590-million vs. 
$370-million in January-October, 
1947. Full-1948 profits are expected 
to run somewhere between $650- 
million and $700-million. If they 
do, 1948 will be the rails’ best 
peacetime earnings year since 1929. 
e Market Chilly—From the recent 
price action of their stock, you 
would never think that the rails 
were enjoying this prosperity. 
Twenty actively traded, dividend- 
paying rail stocks, for example, were 
selling recently at levels 10% to 
37% under their 1948 highs. 

There are some good reasons for 
this apparent paradox. 






Atch., Topeka & Santa Fe.............6+: 
Or COR CMM Ss se vc vn gcathiaeey< set 
renee Ot CUNO 5 Sd ike ds cub sietcsasueae 
i i MOM CLs as se wacaeeahcanse sins 
Chesapeake & Ohio. 2... cine ce vcescccosces 


Cae. Matt: & Omics. oss ks is cacedaercses 
Chic., Milw., St. Paul &@ Pacific.......... 
Chicago & North Western................ 
ee ey ee er Se ee eT ee Eee Fee 
ens Penrod ens 5 iis Soa cde eases 


er Se Oe CURE ss cs ctaacedesete 
RS Ree eee rn renee ee 
Roeevitte: & Washes... 2. isc cele cies 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas ; 


eds. Yorks Centtatiis csi. ec chased ecnewe-cvy 


mew. York; Chic. & St. Logis. oo... cee con 
New York, New Haven & Hartford........ 
ee a ae ee ee Pen re ae 
Peete: Pee oc vg od iceinc cedes ebi veces 
Pennsylvania 
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*_Before contingent interest charges. 








A 10-Month Look at Railroad Income 


**-Net railway operating income. 


Many investors, for example, ex- 
pect that the presidential fact-find- 
ing board, now considering the non- 
operating unions’ wage .demands, 
will soon recommend at least a 
10¢-per-hour hike. Coupled with 
a similar raise granted earlier to 
operating unions, this would lift 
annual rail payrolls almost $400- 
million. 

There’s growing concern, too, 
over (1) the board’s possible recom- 
mendation regarding the nonoper- 
ating unions’ additional demands 
for 48-hour pay for a 40-hour week; 
(2) what the ICC may rule on the 
freight-rate-increase pleas now be- 
fore it; and (3) future rail traffic 
trends, in view of recent drops be- 
low 1947 levels. 
¢ Sampling—Below is a sampling 
of individual roads’ revenues and 
profits (000 omitted) for the first 
ten months in 1947 and 1948: 


-—Gross Revenues— r——Net Income—— 
1948 1947 1948 1947 
$434,221 $374,301 $52,746 $37,864 
113,647 105,548 6,849 4,116 
354,461 295,894 19,043 6,207 
78,314 69,053 *4.300 *2 437 
280,485 258,123 27,156 31,124 
200,513 178,997 23,561 23,193 
212,289 189,410 7"1 5,556 **13,106 
162,391 145,512 5,844 3,942 
146,628 125,307 11,658 3,897 
180,194 159,572 21,142 16,588 
67,248 60,501 5,237 3,306 
221,626 199,317 17,101 21,705 
173,212 154,679 15,327 10,030 
68,087 56,357 5,185 2,106 
640,890 574,656 14,153 204 
90,757 75,556 12,656 6,343 
142,544 128,010 4,441 D1,651 
154,754 136,162 30,338 25,850 
129,465 115,590 ** 16,733 **14,310 
832,744 747,635 26,049 D7,294 
489,679 437,355 **44,082 ** 38,399 
204,044 182,692 15,280 8,786 
64,604 51,685 5,568 4,227 
362,789 333,368 56,590 39,814 
89,451 77,613 8,997 5,979 





D-Deficit. 
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“CARTWRIGHT, - THERE 10ST 
BE A MORE EFFICIENT 
WAY OF COMMUNICATIONS” 
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Present day business requires 
ments make it imperative that you 
talk instantly... give orders... get 
action and results with FLEXIFONE 
Intercom! 

You don't have to wait for Am 
operators... or waste valu- 
able time with dials or buzzers. All 
you have to do is point your finger 
and talk with FLEXIFONE. 

Modern, functionally designed 
units to meet every requirement. Two 
station systems as low as $39.05. 


oPERADIo 
FLEAIEON E 


INTERCOM SYSTEMS 






FREE Pin to Your Letterhead 



























OPERADIO MFG. CO. 
Dept. 8128, St. Charles, Ul. 
Please send me free literature as checked: 

(CD FLEXIFONE Intercom Systems. 

(CD Central Sound Control Systems. 

(J Make appointment to discuss ovr needs. 





Nome. 






































































Why use the 
same old worn-out phrases over 
and over again? Give your letters a 

flying start. Make them build good will. 

In two new free booklets, Dr. 

Robert R. Aurner shows you how. For 

18 years ranking professor of business 
administration at University of Wis- 
consin—now heads our Better Letters 

fo Division . . . to help you put more 
power into the words that you put on 

our paper. Write today. Please use 

your business stationery. Fox RIVER 
PAPER CORPORATION, 1331 Appleton 
Street, Appleton, Wisconsin. 


by 


~ FoX River, 











Never 
has failed 


When a tough lifting problem has been 
given us the ‘Load Lifter’ has never failed 
to solve it provided the job was within the 
capacity of the hoist or a combination. 
Special features give lowest-cost lifting, 
maintenance and safety. Ball-bearing 
enclosed motor . . . two-gear reduction 


drive . . . one-point lubrication . . . im- 
proved automatic load brake... safety 
upper stops and lower blocks . . . these are 


some of the advantages of this rugged hoist. 
Lifting capacities 500 to 40,000 lbs. 
Send for Catalog No. 215 


ei LOAD LIFTER’ 


re Hoists 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 

Builders of ‘Shaw-Box’ Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘load Lifter’ 

Hoists and other lifting specialties. Mokers of Ashcroft Gauges, 

Hancock Valves, Consolidated Safety and Relief Valves and 
‘American’ Industrial instruments. 
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IN STATE CAPITOLS like this at Springfield, Ill., unions will propose legislation for . . . 


Revising State Labor Laws 


It’s sure to be done in most of the states because of Dem- 
ocratic election victory. Some laborites feel chance of getting pro- 
labor laws passed is greater in states than it is in Washington. 


A lot of labor’s attention will center 
on Washington’s Capitol Hill in 1949 
—but not all of it. Union political 
forces will also be busy in 44 state 
capitals where legislative sessions are 
scheduled. Labor’s local politicians be- 
lieve that their law-making successes 
may be greater in the states than in 
Washington. And they hope to see 
labor men in key administrative jobs. 
¢ Double Aim—Stepped-up union ac- 
tivities in the state capitols next year 
will have a double aim: 

(1) To get laws restricting unions 
off statute books in at least 34 states— 
and to pass other laws backed by labor. 

(2) To keep union political ma- 
chinery in good working condition for 
1950. Both A.F.L. and C.I.O. have 
been worried lately lest state and 
county political units lose interest. 
They count on lively state legislative 


programs to keep interest—and organ- 
izations—in working shape. 
e State Victories—Labor’s League for 
Political Education (A.F.L.) and_ the 
Political Action Committee (C.I.O 
assess their state political victories on 
Nov. 2 as “almost as important” as 
congressional gains. L.L.P.E., for in 
stance, backed 17 winners and six losers 
in gubernatorial races; P.A.C. had 14 
winners (all Democrats) among 17 can- 
didates endorsed in governors’ raccs. 
Both report big gains made in prac- 
tically all state legislatures. In most 
instances, the endorsed candidates who 
won were Democrats; Republicans ge: 
erally were opposed by the unions as 
“unfriendly.” This will show up in 
some significant changes in the political 
structure of legislatures. 
e Legislative Gains—Utah and Ohio 
legislatures will be Democratic in 194° 
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_q switch from Republican majorities. 
Democrats have never dominated the 
Massachusetts assembly, but next year 
they will have control of the House and 
, tie in the Senate. They also will have 
a tie in the Minnesota legislature, will 
control the lower house in North 
Dakota. 

There were also big Democratic and 
labor gains in Idaho, Iowa, Maine, 
Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Illi- 
nois, Indiana, Kentucky, Michigan, 
Montana, Missouri, New York, North 
Carolina, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, 
Washington, West Virginia, and Wis- 
consin. 

L.L.P.E. and P.A.C. also claim sig- 
nificant gains in the Deep South. 
Louisiana voters reelected only one 
state senator and one state representa- 
tive who had voted against unions in 
passing state labor laws. 
¢ Gubernatorial Gains—L.L.P.E. and 
P.A.C. endorsed winning gubernatorial 
candidates in a total of 17 states: 
Arkansas, Colorado, Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, Lowa, 
Louisiana, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Missouri, Montana, North Carolina, 
Rhode Island, Tennessee, and West 
Virginia. L.L.P.E. backed losers in 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, North and 
South Dakota, Utah, and Washington. 
P.A.C. was behind losing candidates in 
three states—Minnesota, Oregon, and 
Washington. 
¢ Repeal Aims—Labor’s main legislative 
objective will be to repeal “antilabor” 
laws. Since 1946, 34 states have adopted 
laws opposed by unions. 

These include: bans or curbs on 

closed-shop and union-shop contracts 
and on the checkoff of union dues; 
state curbs on mass picketing, boycotts, 
and jurisdictional strikes; requirements 
of union registration and reports; and 
laws requiring delays in strike action in 
some—or all—industries. Unions plan to 
demand repeal of “all state legislation 
ddieental to the rights of organized 
workers.” Some successes are sure 
(BW—Nov.27’48,p102). 
*Delaware Outlook—The _ legislative 
outlook in Delaware is typical of that 
in many industrial states. The last Gen- 
eral Assembly, two years ago, passed 
what has been described by labor as 
“the most vicious piece of antiunion 
legislation in the country.” Legislation 
to repeal the law has already been 
drafted. 

Both state Republican and Demo- 
cratic parties concede that the Dela- 
ware labor law will be erased from the 
books without any difficulty. Party 
leaders also say that legislation which 
could be regarded as restricting union 
activities would have little or no chance 
for passage in 1949. 

Former Gov. Harold Stassen’s Minne- 
sota labor code will be among those 
under legislative fire in 1949. This 
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BUSINESS IN MOTION 





Te oer Cote agus ik: piliilines Aticeleen-.... 


This is the story of a briefcase with a 
new combination lock. In fact, it is the 
story of a growing line of leather goods 
bearing the lock. The people who carry 
that luggage probably are conscious of 
nothing except that it looks very well 
indeed, and that the combination lock is 
new in design, easy to operate, and en- 
tirely reliable. What more should they 
ask? 

But there is an inside story that they 
would never dream of. They would never 
think that there is any connection be- 
tween a compact car- 
ried by the ladies, 
and a lock on a brief- 
case carried by the 
men. But there actu- 
ally is. You see, the 
leather goods com- 
pany wanted that lock 





to be as near perfect 
as possible. Like any- 
body with a new idea, 
it was fussy about 
reaching for perfection. So it went to a 
manufacturing jeweler to have the lock 
made. The idea was that such a company 
certainly could make the lock with the 
necessary beauty, precision and economy. 
It was an excellent idea, though some- 
what unorthodox from the viewpoint of 
those who think only in terms of what 
is called “normal channels of trade.” It 
is a pleasure to report that the asso- 
ciation has proved to be extremely suc- 
cessful. 

Revere entered this picture because 





the jewelry maker is an old customer for 
some of Revere’s finest metals. Specifi- 
cations for the lock included the use of 
solid brass for both exposed and operat- 
ing parts for which beauty, reliability and 
corrosion-resistance are required. Die 
castings and also steel are used in their 
appropriate places, thus again demon- 
strating that there is no one metal suit- 
able for every use, but that each metal 
has its proper field. Incidentally, solid 
brass is not only used in the lock, but 
also in the handle posts. 

This case of the 
combination lock in- 
terests Revere not 
only because it uses 
Revere brass for qual- 
ity, but because it 
represents a lot of 
imagination in select- 
ing a fabricator. If 
a jewelry firm can 
make locks, perhaps 
a coppersmith could 
make earrings, and diversification would 
add to the security and profits of both. 
Imagination is a precious thing. Some 
people consider it the most important 
factor in business. Revere thinks it has 
some imagination, as have all good sup- 
pliers to business. Whatever it is you 
make, Revere suggests you ask your 
suppliers to do a little thinking with you 
and for you. After all, every bill you pay, 
as well as every one you send out, in- 
cludes an inevitable charge for brains, 


know-how, imagination. 


REVERE COPPER ano BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 


x &e 


Executive Offices: 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Since 1939, manufacturing employment has increased in every state. For the nation as a whole, it’s up 43%. Significantly, 
of the 24 states which have done better than that, only one (Delaware) is in the East; none are in the Northwest. 


law requires a 10-day cooling-off period 
before a strike, restricts the right of 
workers to strike in “essential’’ indus- 
tries, and bans secondary boycotts. 

e Labor's Program—What will the 
unions lobby for in 1949? The an- 
swers showed up pretty clearly last 
week at the 15th annual State Labor 
Legislative Conference in Washington. 
The conference, called by the U. S. 
Dept. of Labor, was attended by 145 
state and. union representatives. The 
conferees discussed problems of labor 
legislation for three days. 

The final program, adopted after 
frequently sharp debate, is advisory 
only. But state lawmakers are going to 
hear a lot about it from the unions in 
the next few months: It’s going to be 
urged as labor’s program for the states. 
e Recommendations — Here are some 
of the important recommendations: 

(1) Better workmen’s compensation 
laws—including compulsory coverage in 
states where coverage is now voluntary; 
broadened protection for workers; and 
increased benefits. All states now have 
workmen’s compensation laws. But 
labor claims that payments of less than 
$25 a week (in more than 20 states) 


94 


are inadequate, and that there should 
be other revisions, too. 

(2) State wage-hour laws — setting 
minimum wages ($1 an hour is sug- 
gested) and a work-week of 40 hours or 
less in employment that doesn’t come 
under the interstate commerce defini- 
tion in the federal Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act. Currently, 22 states have no 
wage-hour laws; unions argue that a lot 
of the others aren’t adequate. 

(3) Establishment in the states of 
labor-management-public advisory coun- 
cils to help promote “sound labor legis- 
lation.” 

(4) Stronger child-labor laws—a pro- 
posal that was resisted in the con- 
ference by spokesmen from the South 
and Midwest, who said that children’s 
help on farms is essential in moving 
bumper crops. 

(5) Stronger state labor departments 
—and a strengthened federal labor de- 
partment, as well. 

(6) State laws requiring employers to 
give time off, without loss of pay, for 
voting in all elections. 

7) Improved safety and _ medical 
laws; standardized employment services 
and unemployment compensation in 


the states, pending a restoration of 
federal control; regulation and _licens- 
ing of labor contractors and employ- 
ment agencies; tighter regulation of 
private trade schools by the states, to 
wipe out “‘racket’’ schools which “de- 
stroy the apprenticeship standards of 
all trades, and relations with the em- 
ployers.” 

The U. S. Dept. of Labor has drafted 
“model” laws for state use on many 
of these proposals—including those in- 
volving wages and hours, .child labor, 
workmen’s compensation, and _ safety 
and health protection. 

e Disagreements—A civil rights law 
proposal, pushed by C.I.O., was te- 
jected by the conference with the aid of 
A.F.L. representatives. Another disa- 
greement—and a much more important 
one—developed between the major 
labor organizations on what should be 
in the next federal labor law. C.I.0. 
called for complete return to the 
Wagner act; A.F.L. was willing to com- 
mit itself only to a return to the 
“spirit” of the Wagner act. The con- 
ference finally reached a safe com- 
promise: It limited its resolution to re- 


peal of the Taft-Hartley act. 
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IN SAVINGS BANKS... 


IN HOSPITALS... tt IN INDUSTRIAL PLANTS. :. IN BUSINESSES, LARGE AND SMALL 


MANY USERS 


Now neroer National Mechanized Accounting 
cuts bookkeeping costs 30%...or more! 


See what it can do for your business. Every size, every type of business reports greater output 
+. a minimum of error, less costly overtime . . . and savings that often pay for tne National 
installation the first year. Mechanization is as practical for the office as for the factory. 
Your National representative—a trained analyst—will gladly study your present methods 
and tell you what savings you may expect from the use of the correct modern tools. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, DAYTON 9, OHIO 





VULCAN TYPEWRITER 
RIBBONS ARE REALLY 
ECONOMICAL / 


Your letters are given a finer, clearer 
appearance—with Vulcan typewriter 
ribbons. 

That’s because the Vulcan fabric is 
thinner, more sensitive—giving a truer 
impression of the type face! 

This fabric is stronger, too—mean- 
ing greater endurance, longer service. 

For appeararice’ sake—and for econ- 
omy—supply your typists with Vulcan 
Ribbons! 

Made by Roytype, division of Royal 
Typewriter Company, Inc.—world’s 
largest manufacturer of typewriters. 





THERE'S A ROYTYPE PRODUCT FOR 
EVERY BUSINESS MACHINE NEED! 


POR MAXIMUM PROTECTION 


PITTSBURGH 
CHAIN LINK FENCE 


Your property, your equip- 
ment, are protected against 
thieves, meddlers, and the curious 
when Pittsburgh Chain Link Fence 
is on the job. Also the coming and 
going of your own employes is 
regulated which in itself can save 
you money both in time and ma- 
terial. We have been ponies 
and erecting good fence for many PICKET LINES have been marching steadily ever since, while the . . . 
years—our experts will be glad ¢ 
to give you advice and a cost 
estimate. Write to Pittsburgh 
Steel Co., 3249 Grant Building, 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 








“Sa 


PITTSBURGH STEEL COMPANY 
LINOTYPE MACHINES have remained shrouded for over a year 
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etfiecond Year 


Chicago newspaper shut- 
down is likely to last as long as 
TH does: Law’s closed-shop ban 
#5 1.7.U's real target. 


The first strike of the 98-year-old 
printers’ union against the Chicago 
newspaper publishers has gone into its 
second year. ‘l‘he dispute that caused it 
Degan with passage of the Taft-Hartley 
act; it is almost sure to last until that 
law is either repealed or drastically 
amended. 

By use of a substitute printing method 
-varityping combined with photoen- 
raving—the publishers of the Chicago 

ily News, Herald-American, Journal 

of Commerce, Sun-Times, and ‘Tribune 
have put every issue on the street. 
@ Wage Loss—The 1,500 striking mem- 
bers of Local 16 of the International 
Typographical Union (A.F.L.) have lost 
an estimated $7.5-million in wages— 
plus about $750,000 they would have 
received in pay raises under contracts 
the publishers offered. 

Instead, they have collected strike 

benefits totaling nearly $5-million—at 
the rate of $60 a week for married work- 
ets, $40 a week for single workers, plus 
extra payments for special assignments, 
such as giving out handbills. Strike 
Benefits are paid from a special assess- 
ment on all I.T.U. members in the 
U.S. and Canada. It amounts to 5% 
of their gross pay, before deductions for 
taxes, pensions, etc. 
@ Casualties—The Chicago strikers con- 
Sider themselves real casualties of what 
organized labor has branded a “slave 
labor” law. In view of what is likely 
to pappen to that law, theirs will go 
into the books as the classic Taft-Hart- 
ley strike. 

The strike began at 9 p.m., Nov. 24, 

1947. The publishers had refused to 
boost the pay of day printers $14.50 a 
week, to $100, and nightshift printers 
$15 a week, to $106. 
The Real Issue—But the wage issue 
was chiefly a sham—an attempt by the 
union to have the record show that the 
strike was am economic one. The real 
issue was the T-H act ban on the closed 
shop—which outlawed a practice Local 
16 had maintained in Chicago com- 
posing rooms for more than 55 years. 

The publishers had no objection to 
the closed shop itself. In fact they told 
Local 16 that they would be glad to 
grant it—if the law permitted them to. 
But the publishers insisted on a written 
contract—and one which complied with 
the law. 
¢ No-Contract Policy—I.T.U., on the 
other hand, refused to sign any contract 
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To make the steam which blows a 
locomotive whistle used to cost about 
one-third of a cent per “toot.” Today 
it costs at least twice as much. 

That's a small thing—but it’s typical 
of the way the cost of running rail- 
roads has gone up. 

Take, for example, the 3,000 cross- 
ties in the average mile of track. Pre- 
war, they cost less than $2.00 each, 
in place. Today, the cost is up to $4.00 
each. And the rail—about 175 tons of 
it in the average mile of track —costs 
$30.00 a ton more than it did in 1939. 

Freight cars, which used to cost 
$2,500 apiece, now cost more. than 
$4,000. And the prices that railroads 
must pay for fuel—whether coal or oil 
—have considerably more than 
doubled since 1939. 

But in the same years the rates 
that railroads charge for their essen- 
tial services have gone up less than 
half as much as the average increases 
in wage rates and the prices railroads 


must pay for materials and supplies, 

What does this mean to you? 

Just this— our nation needs rail- 
roads which are strong and healthy. 
That’s the only kind of railroads 
that can produce adequate, low-cost 
transportation in time of peace — and 
meet national needs in time of war. 

And the only way to have railroads 
that are strong and healthy is to have 
railroads whose revenues keep pace 
with today’s increased costs. 

* 


LISTEN TO THE RAILROAD HOUR pré- 
senting the world’s great musical come 
edies. Every Monday evening over the 
ABC network, §-8:45 Eastern, Mountain, 
and Pacific Time; 7-7:45 Central Time. 
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LOAD-MOBILE 
“A Powerful Little Fellow” 
Battery operated lift truck is 
soundly engineered. 

Power Unit only 30" x 34”. 

Large capacity cushion rubber 
wheels with sealed ball bearings 
for least charging of battery. 

3-way operating positions, assure 
safety and comfort of the oper- 
ator. Simple “Dead-Man" type 
control. Separate motor-hydraulic 


lift, 
Write for bulletins: 
1001 Casters - 1002 Running gear. - 


1003 Floor trucks 
1005 Lift trucks 





1006 Skids - 


+ 1004 Convever 
Semi skids and jacks - 1007 Special 
trucks, etc. + 1101 Electric Lift. truck. 


MARKET FORGE CO. 


Materials Handling Div 


30 Garvey St., Everett 49, Mass. 











with the NEW 
HYDRO-LIFT 


Truck and Shop 
CRANE 


A fast lifting 20002 
hydraulic crane for in- 
dustrial plants. shops, 
garages, delivery trucks, 
ete. Loads always under 
positive control . . . 
avoids test hours due to 
injury. 





Changes from truck to shop crane in just 30 seconds! 
Hydro-Lift with its ey 
quick change feature 
provides the utility of 
both a truck and a 
shop crane for the 
price of one. Saves 
time and money. Low 
priced. Immediate de- 
livery. 

WRITE FOR FREE 
BULLETIN TODAY. 
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at all. It had adopted this no-contract 
policy in August, 1947, at its national 
convention in Cleveland. It was in- 
tended as a device to preserve the closed 
shop despite the T-H law. 

I.T.U. policy, as put forward by its 
president, Woodruff Randolph, sim- 
mered down to this: The union would 
decide on the wages and conditions of 
employment it wanted. It would post 
them in the composing room, and the 
publisher would comply. There would 
be no written contract and no collective 
bargaining; the union would set the 
terms of employment, unilaterally. 
¢ Futile Efforts—Right after the con- 
vention, a committee representing the 
American Newspaper Publishers Assn. 
met with Randolph in Indianapolis, 
I.T.U. headquarters. Their object: to 
work out some sort of understanding on 
the union’s no-contract policy. The 
effort was futile. 

Local 16 and the Chicago publishers 
held 18 meetings before the strike. The 
Federal Mediation & Conciliation Serv- 
ice participated in several of them, but 
was asked by the parties merely to 
stand by. 

And after the strike began, Mayor 
Martin H. Kennelley of Chicago held 
four futile meetings with the publishers, 
Local 16 officials, and Randolph. He 
gave it up as hopeless. 

By then it had become obvious that 
Chicago was to be the battleground for 
(1) the union’s stand against T-H and 
for the closed shop, and (2) the pub- 
lishers’ stand for lawful contracts. 

e Issues—Other issues were involved, of 
course. Wages were one. 

And there was one point on which 

the publishers stood firm: They would 
not incorporate I.T.U. bylaws in any 
new contract. This clause was in the 
old contract—forced on the publishers 
in 1946 under threat of a_ strike. 
Randolph has insisted that I.T.U. laws 
are not arbitrable. This, said the pub- 
lishers, in effect transferred all author- 
ity over composing-room operations to 
the union, and ieft the publishers at 
the mercy of the union on anything 
covered by the bylaws. 
e Publishers’ Stand—The publishers took 
the position that they could not even 
discuss other issues until the union 
agreed to sign a lawful contract. 

Finally, to meet the publishers’ pro- 

test against the no-contract policy, the 
union offered a contract it said it would 
be willing to sign. But this contract 
preserved the closed-shop as well as 
other features which the publishers con- 
tended were illegal under T-H. 
e NLRB Called In—Meanwhile, the 
American Newspaper Publishers Assn. 
had accused I.T.U. of unfair labor prac- 
tices, and complained to the National 
Labor Relations Board. NLRB issued 
a complaint against the union. 

In addition, NLRB went to the U.S. 











VARITYPERS, combined with photoen. 
graving, have enabled Chicago’s . . . 
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NEWSPAPERS to keep publishing through- 
out the strike. But this new technique poses 
a serious thyeat to the . . 





CENTURY-OLD printers’ craft union, and 
its president, Woodruff Randolph 
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District Court in Indianapolis for a tem- 

gary injunction against 1.'1.U. ‘This 
was dome under a section of the 'T-H 
law which provides that a temporary 
injunction may be issued pending final 
determination by NLRB as to whether 
,ynion is guilty of unfair labor practices. 
e Injunction—After extended hearings, 
udge Luther M. Swygert issued the in- 
janction on Mar. 27. It restrained the 
ynion (1) from insisting upon closed- 
shop conditions, (2) from refusing to 


bargain in good faith for a contract of 
ate duration, (3) from insisting on The New Process Gear Corp., 


, 60-day-cancellation clause, (4) trom Syracuse, N. Y., threads 80 of 
causing or attempting to cause em- these drive pinions per hour. 
loyers to discriminate against non- 
union printers, and (5) from authoriz- 
ing OF engaging in strikes or slowdowns 
to further any prohibited practices. 
Soon after the decree was issued, Lo- 
cal 16 and the publishers resumed nego- 
tations. But nothing came of it. In 
April, the publishers offered a complete 
proposal, including a $6-a-week raise. 
Local 16 scoffed at the $6. In May, 
the publishers raised the pay-boost offer 
to $9 a week. Local 16 countered by 
aising its demand. 
¢ Contempt—Late in August, Denham’s 
ofice filed a contempt-of-court case 
against 1.T.U. and its four top ofhcials. 
LT.U. and the officers were charged 
with having violated the injunction. On 
Oct. 14, Judge Swygert adjudged the 
union and the officials in contempt of 
court. He gave them a set of instruc- 
tions to follow in order to “purge” 


themselves of contempt, and ordered 
them to pay the costs of the court case. The threads are finish ground from the 


The union attempted to comply with solid after hardening, on a 6 x 15” Jones 
the court order. Its effort consisted Phe . 
chiefly of notifying all 850 locals that & Lamson Automatic Thread Grinder. 
contract provisions that required em- 11 
ployers to discriminate in any way O % ie Y. > . 
of the funds invested in this machine 


against nonunion printers were with- 


drawn. And it reported to the court 3 ‘ 
? returned to the purchaser during its first 


on what it had done. 
¢Compliance—Last week Judge Swy- f ° 
gert ruled that it ‘would appear” that year o operation. 
the union and officials had complied 
with the “terms of purgation.” But he *The piece was completely machined, including the 
gave the iain an Hg Pm keyway in the thread diameter before hardening. A 
renew contempt charges against the 6 x 15” J & L Automatic Thread Grinder, using a 
bor if locals later Gemand clauses multi-rib wheel, grinds the thread from the solid 
which are held to be discriminatory. hare a aes eo : : ‘ 
And he specifically declared that he ardened pinion in two revolutions of the work piece, 
Biase etreovitig’ in: theis entisey” plus the feed-in and’ lap-over. Scrap was reduced 
the modified hiring and apprenticeship SO%. The savings (based on a daily production of 
700 units) in direct labor costs, overhead and gage 


provisions sent by I.T.U. to the locals 
since Nov. 15 for inclusion in contracts. cost, paid for machine and equipment in 11 months. 


¢No Progress—Meanwhile, Local 16 
i ve Chicago publishers have been A survey of your turning, threading and inspection operations by 


negotiating on almost a regular sched- ; Z 
ule. Both sides for weeks have issued our engineers, might well produce comparable results for you. 
Write to Dept. 710G 


the same report: “No progress.” 
It appears that the publishers now a pa. Wie 
are willing to settle only on their own HH Ttead Crinder Dwsuaon 
terms. And the union is holding: out ( q 
for repeal of the T-H act, and hoping JONES: LAMSO ae sismenpie 
“Cr Springfield, Vermont. U.S.A. 


for a restoration of the closed shop by 
MACHINE TOOL CRAFTSMEN SINCE 1835 


the 81st Congress. 
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Safeway Stores, Incorporated 


Preferred and Common 
Stock Dividends 


The Board of Directors of Safeway 
Stores, Incorporated,on November 19, 
1948 declared quarterly dividends on 
the Company’s $5 Par Value Common 
and 5% Preferred Stocks. 

The dividend on the Common 
Stock is at the rate of 25c per share 
and is payable December 20, 1948 to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business December 10, 1948. 

The dividend on the 5% Preferred 
Stock is at the rate of $1.25 per share 
and is payable January 1, 1949 to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business December 10, 1948. 

MILTON L. SELBY, Secretary. 


November 19, 1948. 











PAINTS OVER RUST! 7° 


RUSTREM STOPS RUST! 
No priming, scraping, brushing 
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THEY INSURE PEACE OF MIND 


When you are protected by 
GLoBE Sprinklers you know that 
FIRE can’t step in and destroy 
the many UNinsurable values of 
your business. 

cena a auromaric SPRINKLER ee. 

CHICAGO... PHILADEL PH 
peer in ‘nearly all principal cities 





THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 








IF YOU HAVE 


INDUSTRIAL or COMMERCIAL 
REAL ESTATE FOR SALE OR RENT 


advertise it nationally as 
well as locally in the 


NATIONAL REAL ESTATE SECTION 
of BUSINESS WEEK 











Teamsters Out 


Move into West Coast air- 
craft is balked as NLRB backs up 
|.A.M. strike at Boeing as no con- 
tract violation. 


Dave Beck’s A.F.L. Teamsters have 
hit a snag. They can’t move into the 
West Coast aircraft industry, for a 
while anyway. 

They have just had the door slammed 
on their first big drive—organizing Boe- 
ing Airplane Co.’s Seattle plant. ‘This 
puts a crimp in Beck’s plans to set up a 
new aircraft workers’ union in competi- 
tion with the independent International 
Assn. of Machinists. 

The Teamsters’ setback came when 
the National Labor Relations Board 
ordered Boeing to deal with I.A.M., as 
collective bargaining agent for employ- 
ees. Both Boeing and the ‘Teamsters 
had argued before NLRB that I.A.M. 
lost its bargaining rights by striking at 
Boeing last Apr. 22. 
© Strike Starts It—Beck’s multi-industry 
Teamsters set out to organize Boeing 
when I.A.M.’s walkout failed to shut 
down the plant. At first, Beck aimed 
his drive only at trucking and ware- 
housing employees. 

Later, Beck’s organizers began sign- 
ing up all workers who passed through 
the Machinists’ picket lines. When 
I.A.M. voted to go back to work with- 
out a contract (BW —Sep.25’48,p108), 
the Teamsters stepped up their organiz- 
ing. Beck took out a charter for a new 
local. Its avowed object was to organize 
Boeing from top to bottom. Daniel 
Tobin, international Teamsters _presi- 
dent, and then the A.F.L. executive 
council, approved Beck’s industrial- 
union plans, despite some opposition 
from West Coast A.F.L. unions. 

(An A.F.L. convention delegate in 
Cincinnati recently tried to criticize 
what he called a Teamsters’ tactic of 
“endorsed organized scabbery behind a 
bona fide union picket line.” He was 
quickly choked off.) 

I.A.M. has been busy mending its 
union fences since its strike ended. The 
Teamsters also have been plugging along 
to get memberships. But unless Boeing 
is able to upset NLRB’s new decision 
in federal court, the Teamsters now ap- 
pear to be frozen out at the aircraft 
plant—at least until the next I.A.M.- 
Boeing contract expires. 

e Boeing Argument—Bocing refused to 
negotiate with I.A.M. after the Mach- 
inists struck five months ago. In its case 
before NLRB, the company argued: (1) 
The union broke a no-strike clause in 
its contract, and therefore lost its right 
to represent plant employees; and (2) 
it did not serve the 60-day strike notice 





required under the Taft-Hartle, ac 
oeing’s contract was signed in 4, 
and ran for one year. It specific 
the pact would continue in effect 
a new one was signed. Hence, B «iy 
contended, the contract was still  ¢; 
fect when the strike started. 
e NLRB_~ Reasoning—NLRB a. :c¢; 
that, after negotiations for a new -; 
tract opened in January, 1947, the ol 
contract continued as an “interim are, 
ment.” But it held that 14 mont! , ¢ 
negotiation had exceeded a “reason: )|¢ 
time for reaching a new contract. N| RB 
said the interim agreement could t}.er 
fore be terminated. 

Similarly, the board rejected the 
pany’s contention that strikers had 
their status as employees by failing t 
give a 60-day strike notice under ¢! 
T-H act. The board ruled that thi 
quirement wasn’t retroactive; it did no: 
apply to negotiations under way befo: 
passage of the act. 
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LABOR BRIEFS 





Textile employers in Massachusctts 
Rhode Island, and Connecticut hay 
rejected a C.1.0. demand for a l(c 
hourly raise. Next step: arbitration. 

e 
Niles-Bement-Pond employees will | 
represented by C.1.0.’s auto Gotkes 
They rejected A.F.L. affiliation, 1,095 
to 452. The group was one of first in 
Hartford revolt against C.1.O. electrical 
workers’ union last spring. 

= 
There’s an 8¢ hourly raise for C.1.0 
electrical workers in a new contract wit! 
Safety Car Heating & Lighting. Pa 
was negotiated after company’s 450 
employees voted to refuse switch to the 
C.1.O. auto workers. 

@ 

Joint-earnings checks to Geo. A. Horme! 
employees are the largest in the 10-year 
history of the Hormel plan (BW—Oc' 

19’ 46,982) Each worker gets 7.452 
times his weekly basic salary. Kitty thi 
year is $2.4-million. 

e 


Anti-Communist group of Canadian 


unions has been organized in leftist 


Trades & Labor Congress of Canad: 
(BW—Oct.23’48,p108). May be first 
step toward iets break from thc 
T.L.C.C. 





The Pictures——Acmc—96 (center, 
bot.), 98 (top, center); Bob Isear— 
21; British Combine—108; Ewing 
Galloway—92; : Fritz Henle—106; 
Keystone—105; Wide World—83 
(right), 96 (top), 98 (bot.). 
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NTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK 


SINESS WEEK What will Stalin’s China policy be if the Communists take over? 


CEMBER 11, 1948 There's not much doubt that Moscow will recognize a People’s Republic 
once it’s set up. (In return Stalin might ask for submarine bases on the 

coast.) 
But the chances are that Stalin won’t want a centralized state under 
Mao Tse-tung. The danger that Mao might become a Chinese Tito is too 


great. 





















So look for Stalin to keep Communist territory from being too well knit 
Domination from the Kremlin would be easier that way. (Stalin has opposed 
a tight Balkan federation for this reason.) 

_* clew that this will be Stalin’s policy is visible in Manchuria. Here 
the ru -+ is Li Li-san. He lived in Russia for 18 years, was sent to Manchuria 
after \’. J Day. He’s an old enemy of Mao’s, doesn’t even sit on Mao’s Central 
Executive Committee. 

Moscow already has a hand in Mao’s military planning and in his 
secret police. It shouldn’t be hard for Stalin to keep a divide-and-rule policy 
going for quite a while. 





France’s middle-of-the-road government is gambling its future on a 
stiff tax program. 








It is asking the Assembly for 300-billion francs ($1-billion) in new 
money via higher taxes and forced loans. The Queuille government promises 
to cut its costs by 150-billion francs. <A third of the cutback would come 
from nationalized industries. 

The idea, in a nutshell, is for France to eat its cake and have it, too. 
Capital investments already scheduled wouldn’t be slashed. Inflation would 
be braked or halted. 

The question is whether the Assembly will approve the program. Or, 
if it does, whether the French people will go along. 

De Gaulle thinks the government will stub its toe on this tax issue. 
If he’s right, the chances for political and economic stability in France are 
pretty slim. 








The recent coal strike in France did more damage than Paris admits. 


The score: loss of about 32-million tons of coal, more than 200,000 
tons of steel. 


To meet its coal needs, France has ordered an extra 2-million tons from 
the U. S. 


But this will mean a cut in imports of U. S. raw cotton. So production 
of textiles is likely to fall below prewar. 








World Bank loans of $150-million are in the offing. 





The money will go for economic development in Latin America, Europe, 
and the Far East, thus: 

Brazil: $75-million to Brazilian Traction, Light & Power Co., Ltd., for 
expansion of power and phone facilities. The loan will be guaranteed by the 
Brazilian government. 

Mexico: $40-million for power development, chiefly in the Mexico City 
area. (There’s a good chance Mexico will get more funds later for irrigation, 
railways, ports, highways.) 

PAGE 103 Philippine Republic: $15-million for two hydroelectric projects on the 









































_ INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK continued) 
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BUSINESS WEEK island of Luzon. (American firms are expected to supply all the equipment 
and the know-how.) 

Belgium: $15-million for private industrial expansion. The Belgian 
government will guarantee repayment. 

Austria and Soviet satellites: $8-million to buy lumbering equipment 
in the U. S. This is to increase timber shipments to western mae from 
Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, Finland, and Austria. 

e 

Brazil would like to top Labrador and Venezuela as an iron ore source 
for the U. S. 

Government planners in Rio de Janeiro already talk in terms of 40-mil- 
lion tons a year. 

They want to get 75% of that out of the Itabira region. But this would 
mean a broad-gage railway from Itabira to Ira Cruz, a big new ore dock, 


lots of mining equipment. 
They hope the money—$300-million or more—will come from the U. S. 
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e 
) : U. S. members of the joint Brazil-U. S. mission now at work in Rio aren’t 
ty steamed up over a Brazilian ore project. RU 
; They think it’s too ambitious; that much of the financing can be done 
in Brazil; that U. S. interests will have to get more favorable terms before a 
they kick in a nickel. 


The whole project looks like a pipedream in present form. U. S. steel 
men count on Labrador and Venezuela as their big outside sources of ore. 
They want plenty of manganese from Brazil. But they aren’t likely to ha: 
put much money into developing Brazilian iron ore. They don’t like Brazil's ou! 
economic climate—or the long, vulnerable haul in case of war. 




















L 
* inte 
r The rumor in Buenos Aires is that Anglo-Argentine trade is on the rocks. apt 
[ The story goes this way: Britain now has sources of meat right in the AP 
5 Commonwealth. So London will buy Argentine beef in 1949 only if there Ber 
is a big cut in prices. But Miguel Miranda, Argentina’s economic boss, will tha 
not budge on the price question. He would rather sell his meat locally at by 
controlled low prices or can it for the American market. (He thinks he can hi 
sell $100-million worth of canned meat in the U. S.) De 
2 ‘ cide 
+i What's happening, of course, is this: London and Buenos Aires are both 
playing a cat-and-mouse game. Each side is helping the rumors along. But and 
pretty soon they will have to talk business on Britain’s 1949 meat contract. os 
There are several good reasons why: Ce 
: (1) The British can’t get along without Argentine beef. ma’ 
‘ (2) Argentina needs British coal, locomotives, machinery, and whisky. “Sie 
It will have to sell its beef to Britain if it wants coal, etc. in return. oF 
(3) The U. S. won’t be in the market for $100-million worth of Argen- p nec 
tina canned beef. < 
e BS cv 
German firms are beginning to handle U. S. auto agencies in Bizonia. 5: 
A New York exporter has named Autohaus Fritz Opel & Co., Frankfurt, Ce 
as its agent to service owners of American-made cars. wh 
Another German firm in Wiesbaden will sell and service Packards. A tas 

PAGE 104 third, in Frankfurt, will represent Studebaker. 
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RUSSIANS TORE UP RAILS to push the West out of Berlin. 








Now they find... 


Blockade Pinches Soviet Zone 


The Russian scheme backfired. The West’s counterblockade 
has cut off eastern Germany's sources of supply. So Soviet-zone 
output of coal, steel, textiles has fallen way off. 


Last week Moscow reached down 
into its bag of tricks and came up with 
a puppet government for the whole city 
of Berlin. 
¢Contempt—Then at the week end, 
Berliners showed their contempt. More 
than 85% of the eligible voters in the 
western sectors flocked to the polls to 
take part in the official biennial election 
for a city government. ‘The Social 
Democratic Party’s clear victory was in- 
cidental to the really significant result: 
Berliners showed they weren't going to 
be hypnotized by Communist threats 
and promises. 

But Moscow will go on trying to pull 
rabbits out of its hat to win over the 
Germans. Soon, maybe next spring, it 
may propose to the western powers a 
complete withdrawal of occupation 
troops—just like that. 
¢ Economic Squeeze—These tricks are 
necessary because an earlier move back- 
fired. The Berlin blockade has failed 
to drive the West out of the city, has 
even resulted in a squeeze, bordering on 
strangulation, in the Russian zone. 

Experts close to the Communist-run 
Central Economic Administration, 
which rules the economy of the Soviet 
zone, insist that production over the 
last six months has dropped 10% to 
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15% below 1947 levels. For the first 
time, production lags affected not only 
nationalized industries but also the 
Soviet-owned corporations which are 
run by the Russians themselves. (The 
Soviet “‘trusts’” account for some 50% 
of the zone’s industrial output.) 

e Heavy Price—East Germany’s steel 
output is a good example of the price 
the Soviets have had to pay for their 
blockade. Last summer the Central 
Economic Administration announced a 
two-year plan to boost steel production 
to 875,000 tons by 1950. That is 35% 
more than the 1947 output (650,000 
tons). But last October the adminis- 
tration estimated 1948 output at only 
450,000 tons. The administration’s 
alibi: the heavy drop in reparations de- 
liveries from the western zones. 

With coal it’s the same story. Out- 
put of tr (brown coal) this year is 
estimated at something under 100- 
million metric tons. Last year it was 
about 115-million metric tons. 

Textile production is down, too. 
Output for the July-September quarter 
in 1946 was 55-million meters of cloth. 
In the second quarter of this year it 
dropped to 30-million meters. 
¢ Compensation Deals—The drops in 
production point up a fact many German 





_ 





experts have known for a long time: 
Trade between the eastern and western 
zones before the blockade amounted 
to a great deal more than statistics show. 
Most of the hidden trade represented 
“compensation” deals—raw and semi 
finished goods: from western German 
firms for finished goods from eastern 
German firms. 

These deals were all-important. ‘Take 
the example of a private textile firm 
in Saxony. Last September, Commu- 
nist officials raided the firm and seized 
more than a million meters of cloth 
that the company held in hiding. The 
cloth was bound for the western zones 
in payment for textile equipment and 
raw materials to keep the plant going. 
After the raid the plant had to close 
up shop. 

It is estimated that private firms in 
the eastern zone got anywhere from 
50% to 70% of their replacements 
parts and raw materials through com- 
pensation deals. Government-owned 
plants got about 30% of their supplies 
this way. With a wave of arrests the 
Communists succeeded in halting much 
of this compensation trading. But in 
their wake, plant after plant had to 
shut down for lack of raw materials. 

e Private Enterprise Going—The west- 
ern counterblockade has just about 
knocked out private enterprise in east- 


em Germany. Before the blockade, 
compensation deals and_ the black 
market were the sole suppliers for 


The Communist admin- 
allot raw materials 
Compensation 
The 


private firms. 
istration does not 
to private business. 
deals are now virtually stopped. 
black market demands western Deut 
sche Marks for all transactions. And 
industrialists in the Soviet zone cannot 
get their hands on Deutsche Marks 
now. 

As far as the Communists are con- 

cerned, the death of private enterprise 
is all to the good. ‘They are giving 
private businessmen in eastern Germany 
the “kulak” treatment—widely used in 
Russia during the 1920’s and 1930’s to 
liquidate the middle-class peasantry. 
e Orthodox Tactics—In the words of 
Commissioner Selbmann, boss of na- 
tionalized industry in eastern Germany, 
the object is to have “private enter 
prises work themselves to death.” Selb- 
mann’s strictly Marxist tactics: (1) 
“Either they do not fill their quotas 
under the plan and are expropriated for 
sabotage,” or (2) “they deliver according 
to instructions . . . which they can only 
do by the use of illegal compensation 
deals . . . for which they will also be 
expropriated for sabotage.” 

The Soviets think they can afford 
to butcher private business in their 
zone. They control almost 90% of 
the zone’s industrial output either 
through Russian-owned corporations or 
nationalized plants (BW —Mar.6’48,p 
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109). Private industry was long ago 
reduced to a meager economic force. 

e Poor Living Conditions—German 
consumers will feel the loss most. 
Private plants were about their only 
source a sree severe goods. Of the 
total output of industry directly con- 
trolled by the Soviets in the eastern 
zone, only 10% went to fill consumers’ 
needs. And half of that was funneled 
off for the Communist hierarchy. With 
the liquidation of the private business- 
man, the standard of living in the east- 
ern zone will drop another peg. 

The Communists admit that already 
living is such a poor business in the 
Soviet zone that the workers show great 
“unwillingness” to work. So they Lave 
consulted the party handbook and come 
up with pone stock answer. Now 
eastern Germany has a “Stakhanovite” 
movement—the Russian “speedup.” 

This is how it works: Last October 
one Adolf Hennecke, a coal miner, 
mined 280% more coal than the daily 
standard. Communist editors and 
union bosses reacted instantly. Hen- 
necke’s feat was blown up to prodigious 
proportions both in the press and in 
union meetings. A Communist hero 
was born. 

e Purging S.E.D.—Moscow’s efforts to 
leave eastern Germany “safe” for com- 
munism aren’t meeting with boundless 
success. This month Marshal Roko- 
sovsky, the Kremlin’s overseer for the 
Central European “front” (Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, the Baltic states, and 
eastern Germany), shifted his head- 
epee from Warsaw to somewhere in 
the Soviet zone of Germany. His job: 
to recruit an adequate number of 
Germans to insure chaos or communism 
after the Red Army is withdrawn. Some 
will carry arms; others, instructions on 
pulling the wool over a German’s eyes. 

Rokosovsky was called in because 

propaganda wasn’t catching on, even 
among eastern Germany’s Communists 
and fellow travelers. The S.E.D. is 
now getting a typical Moscow purge— 
the routine checkup that all Commu- 
nist parties go through prior to a major 
engagement. The objective of the 
purge is to get rid of Titoism. Many 
German Socialists and Communists 
have shown that they, like Marshal Tito, 
will demand a maximum of autonomy 
when Germany takes its place in the 
Cominform. Many have paid for these 
sentiments with their political necks. 
@ Police Force—It is estimated that the 
Soviets already have armed a German 
“police force” of somewhere between 
300,000 and 500,000 men. Even with- 
out the political leadership to match 
this, Moscow can pretty well count on 
a strong weapon to defend its goals after 
the Red Army leaves. This force, 
marching under the banner of a united 
Germany, friendly to Russia, could 
cause the West plenty of trouble. 
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PETROLEUM, most U. S. experts think, is the chief key to... 


Mexico's Economic Troubles 


But U. S. oil companies turn down offer of deal that would 


take them back into Mexico. So President Aleman is searching for 
another way to get economic stability. 


This week, Mexico began the third 

year of its new deal. Miguel Aleman, 
the man who became president in the 
most peaceful election in Mexican his- 
tory, was still at the helm. 
e Up and Down—In the two years since 
Aleman took office, the Mexican econ- 
omy has been anything but peaceful. 
The cost of a has continued to go 
up; gold and dollar reserves have gone 
down sharply; and the Mexican peso 
has been unpegged—cut loose from its 
old parity of 4.85 to the dollar. 

A lot of Mexico’s trouble stems from 

the government’s inability to make its 
nationalized industries work smoothly. 
The railroads are one case. The oil in- 
dustry is another. 
e The Key?—A lot of people around 
Washington think oil is the key to 
Mexico’s economic troubles. They 
think President Aleman will have to 
reconcile his revolutionary aims with 
the need for private capital—particularly 
from the U.S. 

In the early 1920’s, when U.S. oil 
companies enjoyed their heyday there, 
Mexico was the second biggest petro- 
leum producer in the world. It exported 
some 180-million bbl. a year. Now it’s 
in sixth place. Annual exports have 
shrunk to about 15-million bbl. 

e Expropriation—Chief reason for the 
drop is the Mexican government’s re- 
strictions on foreign oil companies— 
British and Dutch, as well as U.S. 
Opposition to foreign ownership in the 


oil fields came to a head in 1938, whe 
foreign oi] companies were expropriated 
and nationalized. 

About a year ago, the U.S. oil com. 
panies got final payment for the prop. 
erties that Mexico took over. Among 
the companies were Standard of Nev 
Jersey, Consolidated Oil Corp. (nov 
Sinclair Oil Corp.), and Standard of 
California. The over-all settlement fo: 
the North Americans came to $29- 
million. 
¢ Return?—Now, ten years after the ex- 
propriation, there’s talk of getting ou 
oil men down Mexico way once ‘nore. 
This talk is mostly behind the scenes- 
within the U. S. Congress and the Tru- 
man Administration, 

It’s aim is national security. A boom- 
ing oil producer across our southern 
border is just what we need to assure an 
overland source of supply. And that, 
oil men argue, calls for Yankee capital 
and know-how in the Mexican ‘oil fields. 
¢ Good Business—Mexico would benefit, 
too. If it could get its exports up to 
even half the 1920-21 level, it could 
wipe out about half its annual trade 
deficit with the U. S. (Right riow Mex- 
ico’s annual exports to the U.S. are 
running about $290-million behind its 
annual imports from the U. S.) 

So Mexico is also thinking about get- 
ting the foreign oil companies back. 
Last spring, Petroleos Mexicanos—Pe- 
mex, Mexico’s national oil monopoly- 
sounded out five of our major oil com 
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By ORDWAY TEAD, Lecturer in Personnel 
Administration, Columbia University. 
This practical book shows what qualities the 
leaders of today must have . . . explains how 
to give these qualities practical effect in 
hour-by-hour dealings with other people. 
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a leader . . . how leaders function... 
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sistant leaders . . . and many others. 
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panies through the U. S. State Dept. 
¢ The Deal—The Pemex proposal boiled 
down to a so-called 80-20, 20-80 deal: 

If oil were found, the companies 

would get paid for their exploration and 
development expenses by taking 80% 
of the profits made on sale of the petro- 
leum; Pemex would get 20%. After the 
operators got back their capital outlay, 
they’d be cut in on 20% of future 
profits; Pemex would pick up the re- 
maining 80%. 
e Turndown—The Yankee oil men 
turned the deal down. They figured the 
proposition wouldn’t compensate for 
the risk of striking dry holes. They felt 
they would be little more than drilling 
contractors, developing oil resources for 
the Mexican government. 

At the same time, the oil men point 
out that Venezuela, now the world 
biggest petroleum exporter, got that 
way by giving foreign operators a 50-50 
split. (Venezuela offered an even better 
deal than that when the foreign oper- 
ators were just getting under way.) 

Right now, there’s no indication that 
Pemex and the U. S. oil companies will 
get together, Nor is there any indica- 
tion that the Aleman government is 
prepared to offer a satisfactory arrange- 
ment. 

The fact is that an oil deal now 
wouldn’t begin to pay off in a big way 
for at least a few years. And Aleman 
figures he needs a quick return to eco- 
nomic stability. So he’s looking else- 
where for a solution. 

e The Peso—Last July, he tried untying 
the peso from its fixed relation to the 


ee = <n e BS 


The Holden, Australia’s first home-built 
motor car is now rolling off assembly lines 
“down under”, The long-awaited dollar- 
saver (BW—Jul.10’48,p103) uses only 5% 
by weight of imported parts and accessories. 


First Off Australian Lines 


dollar. Since then, it has dep: te 
more than 40%, to about 6.90 the 
dollar. . 

The action brought no spurt 4 ¢. 
ports. But, in conjunction with ; pa, 
on nonessential imports, it d 
sharply into an unhealthy rate 0: oye. 
seas buying. As a result, Mexico trad 
deficit with the U. S. this year | jj] }. 
down almost 25% from last yea Anj 
the United States is Mexico’s | igges: 
supplier by far, accounting for som 
85% of its imports. (The U.S. by. 
75% of Mexico’s exports.) 
e New Stabilization—President \\em,, 
has been taking his own swec: time 
about stabilizing the peso at a new yaly 
He knows that his unpegged pes« hold; 
tack an inflow of U. S. capital. But he 
doesn’t want to try stabilization at , 
new value until he’s sure it will stick 
~at least for a couple of years. 

Washington observers think Aleman 

will peg the currency sometinic ear) 
next year. Talk places the new rate 
either at 6.90 or 7.00 to the dollar. 
e Help for Industry—A stable peso will 
go a long way toward making some 
of Mexico’s dreams for industry come 
true. Aleman’s advisers think it will 
take upwards of $200-million in dollars 
or other hard currencies to do a good 
job. Plus, perhaps, another $200-mi- 
lion in Mexican pesos. 

So far, the Aleman government has 
got credits of close to $52-million from 
the Export-Import Bank in Washing. 
ton. Of this amount, Mexico has 4l- 
ready spent—or received O.K.’s to spend 
—a total of $29-million in the U.S. And 





The model is produced by General Motors 
Holden’s Ltd., G.M.’s Australian subsidiary. 
It’s a five-passenger, six-cylinder job—gets over 
30 mi. a gal. on test runs. G.M.-Holden’ 
is using eight of its plants to turn out the ca. 
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Mexico is ticketed for a World Bank 
loan, too. In the spring of 1947, it ap- 
plied to the World Bank for about $200- 
million,. to be used for hydroelectric, 
irrigation, and various transportation 
projects. The bank has just about made 
up its mind to let Mexico have some 
$40-million for power development. 

During the war Mexico made a lot 

of progress toward industrialization. In 
1939, the country had less than 13,000 
factories; today, it has an estimated 
35,000. During that period, the over-all 
volume of manufacturing rose about 
40%. 
e Yankees Come In—Mexico’s nearness 
to the U. S., its climate, cheap labor, 
the potential market, and the accessibil- 
ity of certain raw materials (principally 
fuel) have attracted a host of Yankee 
enterprises during recent years. 

U. S. companies already in Mexico 
include: Celanese Rayon Corp., Conti- 
nental Can, International Harvester, 
Burlington Mills, Reynolds Metals, 
General Motors, Westinghouse Electric, 
and Libby, McNeill & Libby. — 

And more are on the way. Eberhard 
Faber. Pencil Co. of New York is build- 
ing a plant in Mexico City. Sears, Roe- 
buck is going to open up in Monterrey, 
following its recent debut in Mexico 
City (where its merchandising methods 
created a sensation). Johns-Manville is 
constructing a building-materials plant 
near San Luis Potosi. 
eAgriculture, Too—Washington officials 
look for the present government to con- 
tinue its drive for more economic de- 
velopment right across the board. 

In that drive, agricultural development 
—particularly through _ irrigation—will 
play an increasing role. Economists in 
this country and below the border agree 
that Mexico can’t be the industrial na- 
tion she’d like to unless something is 
done about getting more out of her soil 
=by raising the productivity and _ all- 
found efficiency of her farming. 

_ These experts point to the fact that 
Mexico often has to import corn, its 
basic foodstuff, even though her agricul- 
tural resources could be revamped to 
Supply home needs, and more. 

ere’s this fact, too: About 75 per- 
cent of the working population of 6-mil- 
lion or 7-million lives by the soil. Until 
the pitifully low incomes of this part of 
the population are raised, Mexico won't 
have a real market for the goods her 
additional factories will produce. 
* More Business—Continuation of Mex- 
ico’s industrialization program will mean 
more—not less—business for U. S. man- 
ufacturers. Steel is a case in point: In 
1938, Mexico’s capacity was about 190.- 
000 ingot long tons. Now, it’s up more 
than 50% to an estimated 290,000 
tons. Nevertheless, imports of steel-mill 
products from the U. S. have increased 
six-fold—from 36,000 long tons to more 
than 200,000. 
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IS 

YOUR 

TECHNICAL PROGRESS 
SHOWING? 


IS technical progress one of the most important aspects 
of your business? Does it help you to employ more people, 
pay more wages, more dividends, permit you to serve in- 
dustry and the general public more effectively? If so, the 
story of this progress is a vital part of your public relations 


and publicity approach. 


THAT story, along with the other facts about your com- 
pany, should be told to employees, plant communities, 
customers, distributors, government agencies and your other 


“publics” in their own languages. 


MANUFACTURERS and trade associations who have “‘dis- 
covered” *SMH&E’s technical staff in the past seventeen 
years will tell you that our engineers and chemists, skilled 
in reporting and writing, will handle your technical publicity 
with intelligent understanding and accuracy. They are equally 
competent writing for industrial and professional audiences 


or making sense out of technology for the general public. 


*SMH&E's experienced public relations executives organ- 
ize any or all phases of public relations and publicity programs 
including counsel on policies, preparation and placement of 
publicity, publication of house organs and other literature, 


and the use of other means of communication. 


DUE to our policy of studying a client’s business thor- 
oughly and because we are a relatively small organization, 
we can handle only one more client at present. Inquiry 


without obligation is invited. 


"SHELDON, MORSE, HUTCHINS & EASTON, inc. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS AND PUBLICITY 
420 LEXINGTON AVENUE ° NEW YORK 17 
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“Do I lock myself in from now 
on, or do you get another 
Clary for the outer office?” 


It’s the same everywhere. Office 
staffs soon find out a Clary 
does “rush jobs” faster, 
“hard jobs” easier. That’s 
why the preference trend 
soon swings to Clary. 


Take a tip from thous- 
ands of satisfied Clary 
users... before you 
buy, be sure to try the 
Clary Speed-o-lectric. 


Factory-approved service 
in your city 


Clary Speed-o-lectric Model A-1M. Other Clary 
all-electric models start at $189.50 plus tax. 
Terms may be arranged. 
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ECA’S LEDGER 


Reports From Washington 





The congressional “watchdog” < . 
mittee has finished its first revie. of 
ECA activities. For the most pa:: it 
liked what it saw. 

But it did throw a few barbs at EC 4’, 
efforts to get strategic materials ou of 
Marshall Plan countries for U. S. s! ick. 
piles. The committee complained ‘hat 
there are just too many people in the 
act. Besides ECA, the National S. cur 
ity Resources Board, Munitions Bw ard, 
Bureau of Federal Supply, State and 
Commerce Depts., and the armed forces 
all have a hand in strategic-matcria\; 
procurement. The watchdog committee 
claims that each agency plugs for its 
own interests in deciding strategic ma- 
terials buying. 

ECA so far has contracts for 26,000 
tons of rubber, 2,000 tons of sisal, and 
$4-million worth of industrial dia. 
monds. All were purchased in the ster- 
ling area with Britain’s - counterpart 
fund—the sterling set aside in a special 
account about equal to Britain’s dollar 
aid under ECA. 

Further orders are waiting on reports 
from the ECA missions in the Marshall 
Plan countries. 

To help get strategic materials out, 
ECA has set aside $25-million in grant 
money. This will be used to buy capital 
equipment for strategic material proj- 
ects that can’t be undertaken with the 
local currencies from the various coun- 
terpart funds. 


Other Developments 


Policy. Commerce Dept. is planning 
to set export quotas for given com- 
modities two months in advance. The 
move is in line with ECA’s long-range 
programming policy designed to give 
businessmen a better preview of what 
business is available under ECA (BW—-— 
Sep.25'48,p122). 

Guarantee Fund. So far there have 
been 18 applicants for $26.5-million 
worth of ECA guarantees to cover U. S. 
industrial investments in Marshal] Plan 
Europe. The projects range from a pro- 
posal to manufacture watches and clocks 
in Britain to one for a perfume refinery 
in France. Only one has been approved 
—an $850,000 guarantee for Godfrey 
Cabot Inc.’s carbon-black plant now go- 
ing up near Liverpool. (Standard Oil of 
N. J.’s application for a $100-million 
guarantee, to cover construction of an 
oil refinery in Britain, has been with- 
drawn.) 

Procurement Authorizations. ECA 
authorizations dropped to $86.2-million 
for the week ended Dec. 1. The big 
push in spending is slowing down, pend 
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ng, new ropriations by Congress 
BW Nov. ai 48,p114). 
‘he item was machinery, $28.9-mil- 
lion. “Machine tools and metal-working 
machinery made up the bulk of the list. 


Reports From Abroad 


East-West Trade. ECA is consider- 
ing a deal to promote trade between 
Austria and Hungary. Austria wants 
some $3.3-million worth of cotton from 
ECA to resell to Hungary for food. 

The deal would benefit both coun- 

tries and put the skids under one Com- 
munist propaganda line to boot. Aus- 
tria still has a big shortage of fats and 

ains. A raw-materials shortage has par- 
=. paralyzed Hungary’s cotton indus- 


. So Russia has been harping on the . 


ea that the U. S. was trying to cut 
Austria off from its normal prewar trade 
with Hungary. 

Netherlands. This overcrowded coun- 
try wants to use a big slice of its coun- 
terpart fund to create more living and 
farming space. Much of the fund—now 
about $65-million—will go to further 
reclanation of the Zuider Zee. 


South African Spree 


On Dec. 1 South Africa added its name to 
the lengthening list of countries trying to 
save dollars by import restrictions. A spend- 
ing spree in the U. S. had cut South Africa’s 
gold holdings to the danger point. So the 
country has banned all luxury items, will 
allow each importer only half as much non- 
terling exchange this fiscal year as he got 
t 


South Africa bought $243-million worth of 
goods in the U. S. during the first six months 
of 1948; it sold only $67-million worth, 
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DURANT MANUFACTURING CO 
Agency—Keck-Franke Adv. Agency 
DUREZ PLASTICS & CHEMICALS, INC 
Agency—Comstock, Duffes & 
cee Gat. MUTUAL ceneanes INS. CO. 


Agency—Hamilton Adv. Agency Inc. 
FARM JOURNAL INC 
Agency—Lewis & Gilman 
FOOD MACHINERY CORP 
Agency—The McCarty Co. 
FOX RIVER PAPER CORP 
Agency—Scott Inc. Adv. Agency 
FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CO...... 
Agency—George I. Lynn, Adv. 
FRUEHAUF TRAILER CO 
Agency—Kudner Agency, 
GENERAL ELECTRIC CO................... 
Agency—G. M. Basford Co. 
GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. CHEMICAL DEPT. 18 
Agency-—Benton & Bowles, Inc. 
GENERAL FIREPROOFING CO 
Agency—The Griswold-Eshleman Co. 
GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO., INC.100 
Agency—Marschalk & Pratt Co. 
THE B. F. GOODRICH CO 
Agency—The Griswold-Eshleman Co. 
GUARANTY TRUST CO. OF N. ¥ 
Agency—Albert Frank- Ta Law, Inc. 
HAMMERMILL PAPER CO 38 
Agency—RBatten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 
ot uk PPP PEP PEELPeEEE LTT r rere rier 51 
Agency—Simon & Smith 
THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL CO., INC... 17 
Agency——-Marschalk & Pratt Co. 
JOHNS MANVILLE CORP 
Agency—J. Walter Thompson Co. 
JONES & LAMSON MACHINE CO 
Agency—Henry A. Loudon, Adv. 
KELLER TOOL COMPANY 
Agency—-The Fensholt Co. 
P. R. MALLORY & CO., INC 
Agency—The Aitkin-Kynett Co. 
MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC.. 
Agency—Briggs & Varley, Inc. 
ee MIDLAND TRUST CO. OF 


Agency—Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 
MARKET FORGE CO 
Agency—Chambers & Wiswell, Inc. 


MATERIALS HANDLING SHOW 
Agency—James R. Flanagan, Adv. 


SEL COMPANIES 14 


MATHEWS CONVEYER CO 
THE MEAD CORP 
Agency—Gray & Rogers 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., 
MERCURY MANUFACTURING CO.......... 88 
Agency—O’Grady- Andersen 
METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA 
COMMITTEE 
Agency—Emil Reinhardt Adv. Agency 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO 
Agency—Chas. A. White Jr, & Co. 
BATIORAL ADHESIVES 
Agenc M. Basford Co. 
NATIONAL, CASH REGISTER CO.... 
Agency—McCann-Erickson, Ine, 
NATIONAL POWER SHOW...... eves 
Agency—O. 8. Tyson & Co., Inc, 
NATIONAL STANDARD CO 
Agency—The Griswold- Eshleman Co. 
NEKOOSA-EDWARDS PAPER CO 
Agency—The Cramer-Krasselt Co, 
THE OHIO CRANKSHAFT CO 
Agency—Carr Liggett Adv., Inc, 
OPERADIO MFG. CO...... aUbeKovedeeee cetes 91 
Agency—Kennedy & Co. 
OWENS-CORNING FIBERGLAS CORP 
Agency—Fuller & Smith & Ross Inc. 
PACIFIC INTERMOUNTAIN EXPRESS..... 
Agency——Brisacher, Van Norden & Staff 
PACKAGE MACHINERY CO 
Agency—John O. Powers Co. 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD ............... 82 
Agency—Al Paul Lefton Co., Ine, 
PERMANENTE METALS CORP.............. 3 
Agency—Young & Rubicam, Inc, 
bbe tee et oe ee ee 69 
Agency—L. E. McGivena & Co., Inc. 
PITTSBURGH STEEL CO 
Agency—Bond & Starr, Inc. 
PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOC 
Agency—Roche, Williams & Cleary, 
QUINCY COMPRESSOR CO 
Agency—L. W. Ramsey Ady. Agency 
RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA. 28-55 
Agency—J. Walter Thompson Co. 
RCA COMMUNICATIONS, INC. ............. 107 
Agency—Albert Frank-Guenther Law, Inc. 
REMINGTON RAND, INC 
Agency—Leesford Adv., 
REVERE COPPER & BRASS, INC 
Agency—St. Georges & Keyes, Inc, 
ROYAL TYPEWRITER CO., INC...... P 
Agency—-Young & Rubicam, Inc. 
JOS. T. RYERSON & SON, INC ? 
Agency—Aubrey, Moore, & Wallace, Inc. 
SAFEWAY STORES, INC 
Agency—Albert Frank-Guenther Law, Inc 
SHELDON, meas. HUTCHINS & 
EASTON, 
Agency- Owittiams & Saylor, Inc, 
SPRY CI aside cacstinccenncceccccccscce 100 
Agency—Palm & Patterson, Inc. 
STONE & WEBSTER, 
Agency—Doremus & Co. 
TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO 4th Cover 
Agency—Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc 
F. PAYSON TODD 
Agency—Harry M. Frost Co., Inc. 
THE TORRINGTON CO............06..65.. 
Agency—-Hazard Adv. Co, 
THE TRANE CO 
Agency—The Cramer-Krasselt Co. 
inns aqaiennpeneen & WESTERN AIR, 


Agency—Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 
THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE CO 
Agency—Young & Rubicam, Inc. 
* \ ENVELOPE CO 
ency—Wm. B. Remington, Inc. 
vieror Apowe MACHINE CO 
Agency—John W. Shaw Ady., Inc, 
—, Ss CORP 
. W. Ramsey Adv. Agency 
aauen heer BE bk ctnvescs cons ; 
Agency——Arthur R. Mogge, Inc. 
WAR ASSETS ADMINISTRATION 
Agency—Fuller & Smith & Ross Inc. 
WESTERN GEAR WORKS 
Agency—West-Marquis, Inc. 
WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH CO........ 
Agency—J. Walter Thompson Co. 
weer Se ELECTRIC CORP. 


Agency—Fuller & Smith & Ross Inc. 
WHITING CORP. 
Agency—The Fensholt Co. 


VQUNG & BUSIEAR. inc. RISE ee 
Agency—Young & Rubicam, ‘Inc. 




















THE TREND 





Executive Pay Checks 


Numerous changes in top business executive jobs— 
many more than normal—have occurred since the war. 
And the rate hasn’t seemed to slow down yet. 

Each time, of course, the salary question comes up. 
Nearly always the satisfactory answer is hard to find. 

A recent business-policy study by the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board went into the problem in con- 
siderable detail. This report on “Executive Compensa- 
tion in 39 Industries” made specific comparisons of 
individual company data for the years 1942 and 1946. 

The data led the board to several observations and 
conclusions. The most basic, perhaps, is the one fact 
that most businessmen already know: There is no stand- 
ardization in individual executive salaries. 

This lack of standardization is believed to be due 
mostly to the wide variations in duties, responsibilities, 
and authority held by executives with identical titles. 
A president in one company may be the top salesman 
as well as the general administrator and policy maker; 
another president may do an administrative job only— 
with policy decisions always referred to the directors, and 
full sales responsibility lodged in a sales manager. 

But a trend toward a rather steady relationship between 
the size of a company, as measured by sales, and the 
amount of compensation paid to executives is noted. 
There are many individual exceptions to this general 
trend, of course. At the same time, it seems well demon- 
strated that, for large companies that pay high salaries, 
the cost of management is lower in relation to sales than 
that of smaller companies. 

The highest average aggregate pay of officers and direc- 
tors in 1946 was reported by the cigarette industry— 
$687,500 per company. The six companies surveyed had 
average net sales of $335-million, which was also the 
highest average sales for all industries in the survey. 
The two figures mean that top management in the ciga- 
rette companies got only 0.2% of the sales dollar—second 
lowest percentage among the industries studied. 

By contrast, eight construction companies reported 
the second lowest average sales. Their executives got the 
highest average pay as a percentage of the sales dollar, 
or 1.7% 

Executive pay checks were bigger in the majority of 
companies in 1946 than in 1942. The average increase for 
all industries in pay to top management was roughly 
32%. Larger sales volume was the main reason, appar- 
ently, for boosting the over-all amount spent for executive 
salaries. Other reasons noted by the board are: (1) 
higher living costs; (2) larger number of officers and direc- 
tors in some companies because of mergers and consoli- 
dations; (3) removal of wartime salary stabilization; (4) 
growth of some companies because of new lines of prod- 
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ucts, and, consequently a large number of execut. ¢s. 
The N.I.C.B. study provides a set of facts that 

serve as rough guides for proper salary scales of busi. 
executives. But it does not explore the other incen: y 
which are being used more and more by compani 
attract new executives or hold old ones. The un; 
pension plan adopted by Allegheny Ludlum Steel C: rp, 
which puts men at the age of 65 on a consulting | asis 
for 10 years at a salary equal to 40% of their last rey ilar 
pay, is one of the latest efforts in ‘that direction (B\V— 
Dec.4'48,p37). Those special inducements musi be 
weighed when you: try to determine whether executive 
pay in your company is in line with general practice. 


Engineers Needed 


The demand for engineering specialists is steadily grow § 
ing in many business fields. Industry has to support 
engineering schools so that more graduates will be avail- 
able. Industry also has to make jobs more attractive for 
engineers. 

Those are the highlights of two studies just released. 
One is based on a survey of the nation’s 95 major engr 
neering schools and leaders in the construction industry, 
made by Engineering News-Record, a McGraw-Hill pub- 
lication. The other analyzes returns to a survey of 550 
industrialists by Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. 

The Rensselaer report shows that 76 of each 100 indus. 
try men answering a questionnaire believe that the 
demand for research scientists and engineering special- 
ists will continue to rise during the next 10 years. The 
rest see no slackening in the need. * 

To meet that demand, businessmen generally feel that 
industry should help provide the additional funds 
required by engineering colleges. The majority also 
believes that if the colleges are to obtain and hold top- 
flight personnel they will have to offer salaries more nearly 
comparable to those paid in the industry. 

Engineering News-Record attributes the current short- 
age of trained personnel in the construction industry 
chiefly to the wartime drainage of college-age manpower. 
It explains that, during the last three years, the 95 col- 
leges graduated a total of 7,158 civil engineering students. 
Says the publication: “Their present senior classes still 
reflect the ‘supply’ shortage—these classes are in general 
considerably smaller than the classes following.” 

Within the next four years, the survey shows, more 
than 17,000 civil engineering graduates will become avail- 
able to industry. Will these men go into the jobs for 
which they're needed? The answer is left up to industry. 
Educators and business leaders, according to Engineering 
News-Record, seem agreed that industry does not make 
itself attractive enough to the new graduate. Jobs have 
to become more interesting salary-wise and on a personal- 
satisfaction basis. 
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